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WHERE ARE WE IN RELIGION? 


A STUDY OF FIRST PRINCIPLES. 


“For all the wells, which his father’s servants had digged in the days 
of Abraham, his father, the Philistines had stopped them, and filled 
them with earth.... And Isaac digged again the wells of water, which 
they had digged in the days of Abraham, his father. ... And he called 
their names after the names by which his father had called them.”— 
Gen. xxvi., 15-18. 


The old objection to religion was directed against its 
excessive emotion. It was said that a man moved from 
the centre outward, until he emptied himself of power for 
practical conduct, and was subject to relapse equal to his 
excitement. 

The objection had great force: it was enforced by an 
array of convincing facts. But a vital force cannot be di- 
verted from one plane of activity without manifesting itself 
upon some other. There is no possibility of eliminating 
a force, once present in the Universe: we may arrest its 
motion, but arrested motion is heat. So, when we have 
decided that religion, as manifested in emotion, is not to 
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receive our support and attention, we have not by that 
refusal caused religion to pass out of existence. It is still 
a force —a present fact in the sum of forces —of which we 
must take account. We have dammed the stream at its 
narrowest point, but we are compelled to make provision 
for the water thus backed upon its source. 

Religion has become a veritable force in the sum of 
correlated forces. And as in the material world we play 
off one force against another, and thus outflank the powers 
outside ourselves and lead them captive, so are we com- 
pelled to measure the service we can secure from the forces 
we call religion; for these can not be left to an undirected 
or unaccountable career. 

Ever since the savage first discovered that a bit of red 
clay or a bit of chalk would make a mark on the bark of 
trees or the surface of a rock,—and so set himself to draw 
ever so rude a likeness of animal or tree or weapon,— it 
has been necessary for men to stop at intervals in their 
history and inquire, “ Where are we in art?” to take 
account of the stock of accumulated ideas concerning form 


and proportion and light and shade. So at intervals must 


we stop and ask ourselves, “ Where are we in religion?” 
We ask ourselves concerning art: What distinguishes it 
now? Is it color or form? Is it figure or landscape? Is 
it realism or impressionism ? 

So, in the survey of the religious field of inquiry, we 
say: What is it that makes this time so manifestly different 
from the period which preceded it? There can be but one 
answer which will first arise. That which distinguishes our 
time upon the side of religion is its activity. But what is 
activity? The poison which works in the veins is no less 
active than the processes of healthy assimilation of food. 
The confused visions which flit through the brain of a 
lunatic are no less active than the designs which hold the 
philanthropist waking through the night. The press is 
active, pouring out a flood of matter germane to religion; 
but, concerning much of this, we confess that the falling 
leaves are from no tree of life for the healing of the nations. 
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So, then, religious activity, the mere fact of motion, affords 
no solution of the problem. In answer to the question, 
“Where are we in religion?” it is not enough to say, “ We 
are in motion!” Our protest against stagnation has been 
so emphatic that, were we Greeks, Mercury would have 
stolen all the worshippers from Minerva; and, instead of 
the old saying of Phidias, “ Pallas Athene never suffers me 
to tremble!” we would have substituted, “ Mercury, the 
winged, never suffers me to rest!” 

We are concerned to know whether this incessant motion, 
which has usurped the place of emotion, is leading forward 
the forces of life. Is it promotion of man’s best interests? 
Has all this out-of-doors religion given a ruddier health? 
Is the religious declaration of independence correspondent 
to an actual free state? Are we advancing in religious 
power and enlightenment? In the abandonment of all 
concern for the conservation of moral energy, are we 
serving as we should the cause of a true correlation of 
moral forces ? 

These are the questions to which we must give attention, 
anc seek the tests by which to determine the character of 
the time now current. 

It is one of the commonplaces of religious discussion 
that we are in the midst of a time of transition. We are 
subjecting all old forms of knowledge and experience to 
analysis. We are examining the roots of things. The 
result shows much, that we thought well-rooted, to be a sort 
of air-plant, not rooted at all, and sustained only by the 
environing atmosphere. The foundations of things are un- 
covered, and much that we supposed resting on the back 
of the elephant that stands on the tortoise is “hung upon 
nothing,” held in its place by contending forces, centrifugal 
and centripetal,— only a part of a system and a small part 
moreover. Finding things so unlike as coal and diamond, 
declare under scrutiny that they are carbon, both, men 
grow insecure in their sense of the correspondence between 
what is and what seems to be. They say that the insane 
glare in the bloodshot eyes of a frenzied dervish and the 
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rapt devotion in the eyes of the Sistine Madonna may, on 
closer examination, prove only modifications of the same 
abnormal state. 

The analysis of all things to their elements is the 
business of the hour; for, if we are in transition, we ought 
to carry as few impedimenta as possible. If we carry much 
baggage, we may not be able to keep up with the rapid 
pace of the great religious movement. The outcome of all 
this is a tendency to distrust of any opinion more than 
a decade old. The human system is said to change in 
seven years, anc’ men cannot be sure that the inoculation 
of ten years ago will be a defence against the disease of 
to-day. It is laid down therefore that no man may be 
dictated to in matters of religious opinion. He must be 
left absolutely free, no matter how “young, rash, and new 
to life.” There is but one thing probably true and finally 
settled; namely, that there is nothing demonstrably true 
or finally settled. The philosophy of the unknowable 
knows only this,—that there is nothing which may be 
certainly known. 

It is an axiom of mechanics that “the angle of incidence 
is equal to the angle of reflection.” It seems to be an 
axiom in religion that the angle of reaction is equal to the 
angle of compulsion. This eager denial of the past is 
revenged by the past in ways least expected. The incredu- 
lity which refuses to accept anything associated with the 
past is caught with its mouth open, and swallows many an 
old nostrum, deceived by the new label. “The Credulity 
of the Incredulous” will make an interesting chapter in the 
history of thought in the quarter-century now current. 
Fascinated by the courage which strikes idols from their 
pedestals, it may remain as our only legacy to the future, to 
bid it search with tears and shame for those buried treas- 
ures as we search Cyprus and Athens and Rome,—mourn- 
ing over a Vandalism that had no eye for beauty nor rever- 
ence for art. 

While we do not desire to cast about the free form of the 
present age a single garment of thought made for a different 
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time, we must see to it that we do not meekly surrender 
anything simply because we think it is demanded by the 
spirit of the time. Whatever the Zeitgeist may be, it is not 
a “spook” to scare men from their faith in God. 

This, then, is a first test to be applied in answering the 
question, “Where are we in religion?” We examine the 
state of mind produced by our activity, the temper excited 
by our rapid motion. If analysis does not end in synthe- 
sis, it leads no whither. Examination to find the elemen- 
tal facts of religion which does not lead to generalization 
in the interests of a better religion avails nothing. Mere 
mental movement is no proof of progress. Thinking is 
not so important as knowing how to think; and there is a 
surrender of the mind to the guidance of new leaders, 
which is open to the very objection which withdrew us 
from the old leaders. 

It sometimes seems as though the state of mind induced 
by what is called advanced thought were really an enfeeble- 
ment of the intellectual grasp. Let us take an illustration 
of this from some one of the many books upon the compar- 
ative history of religion. Perhaps those of Dr. Inman are 
as widely known as any of the advanced school of critics. 
In his Faiths, Ancient and Modern, in the midst of a great 
deal of real knowledge, there appears this want of mental 
grip. In this work, parallels and contrasts are instituted 
between the teachings of Jesus of Nazareth and of Sakya 
Muni, the Buddha, with the intent to exalt the Hindu ethics 
above the Christian. There can be no possible objection to 
such an examination with such a purpose, if the facts serve 
to that end. We read: “Buddha’s heaven was a perfect 
rest: Jesus’ heaven was a sensual one, with fine music, sing- 
ing, and lying in Abraham’s bosom. . . . Buddha did not fear 
death: Jesus did, or laid down his life that he might take 
it up again.” 

“Buddha laid great stress upon asceticism: so did Jesus. 
The Buddhists hold that nothing which is contradicted by 
sound reason can be a true doctrine of Buddha: the Chris- 
tians will accept any nonsense, if promulgated by the 
Church as a matter of faith.” 
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These quotations need no word of explanation to show 
their manifest errors; nor would reference to them be worth 
while, but for the fact that this work represents a class, 
large and much read, to be found in most public libraries. 
These works are replete with statements, marked by appar- 
ent candor of the writers, concerning which the young men 
who read them have neither time nor learning to inquire 
of original authorities; and a new priesthood, learned in 
things secular and ignorant in things sacred, utters its dog- 
matism and flaunts its scholarship in one department of 
learning in proof of its right to teach in a department ut- 
terly different. 

The same difficulty in putting themselves into relation 
with the pure theism of Jesus is manifested by the advocates 
of ethical culture, as seen in their insisting that the moral 
teaching of the New Testament is not final, and does not 
provide for intellectual honesty. Whether the New Testa- 
ment teaching be final or not can never be ascertained, until 
we have exhausted it by actual experiment. It is quite con- 
ceivable that God may make a larger revelation of his mind 
and will than Jesus afforded; but it can come only to those 
who have fulfilled the conditions which the religion of 
Jesus imposed. Because of the doubt as to the finality of 
the teaching of the New Testament, it has been proposed 
to substitute the teacher of a scientific system of ethics in 
the place of the clergy. As to this proposal made in good 
faith and bad logic, it might be answered that no possible 
objection can be urged against the removal of the clergy, 
if, as a class of workmen, they have become unproductive. 
But the arbitrary removal of the ministers of religion, be- . 
cause they are ministers of religion, in order that a new 
class of teachers may take their place,—a class who will 
teach ethics with scientific accuracy,— is open to two objec- 
tions : — 

1. One order of instructors cannot succeed another by 
virtue of any edict to that effect. One class succeeds an- 
other by that law of development which works out of sight, 
and declares its results by historic accomplishment, not by 
cheap prophecy of what they ought to be. 
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2. To object to the ministers of religion as dogmatic 
teachers, and to substitute for them those who declare that 
they base their teaching on an exact scientific conclusion, 
is not likely to reduce the chances of dogmatism. For he 
who seeks to disprove immortality (for instance) by what 
he finds in the crucible or on the dissecting table will be 
much more dogmatic concerning his “ ascertained fact” than 
the Christian preacher is concerning his intuition of the 
spiritual sphere. We shall have exchanged poetry for 
mathematics. And the undefined hope, which awhile ago 
filled with joyous anticipation those who searched the 
heavens through their tears, will have become the unknown 
quantity of mathematical demonstration, which simply puz- 
zles the brain in its effort to balance the plus and minus 
of life’s equation. 

The crude mental state which is produced by the inordi- 
nate haste to know finds ‘strange illustration. Two years 
ago, one of the strangest appeared in the inquiry of Fran- 
cis W. Newman, entitled “ What is Christianity without 
Christ?” The interest in this psychological exhibit was 
enlranced by the review of Prof. Newman by one of the 
editors of the Bible for Learners. The University of Ley- 
den comes to the rescue of the Christ of the Gospels, and 
protests against the logical result of its own methods in Bib- 
lical criticism. Mental processes are sometimes as notable 
in their reflex action as in their original movement. Prof. 
Newman began his career as one of the editors of the Pros- 
pective Review in association with Dr. Martineau, but sur- 
rendered himself so unresistingly to movement and progress 
that now he quotes with approval the decision of certain 
“medical experts” that, in “the latter part of his career, 
Jesus of Nazareth was insane.” He arraigns him as~an 
accomplice in procuring his own death, and thus introduc- 
ing the passion for martyrdom, which appeared in the early 
Church. He asserts that a sinful woman’s affection for 
Jesus is represented as procuring forgiveness for her sins. 
These and many other charges are quoted by Dr. Oort from 
Prof. Newman’s book, and answered; but with the answers 
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we need not concern ourselves: they are mentioned here to 
emphasize the claim that much that is called advanced 
thought is proof of an enfeebled intellectual grasp and a 
dim spiritual vision. Besides these utterances, those of 
Prof. Newman’s brother, the cardinal, seem almost robust. 

It may be asked, Why insist at such length on what is so 
clearly an abnormal state of mind? It may be answered, 
It becomes us, as representatives of liberal thinking, to make 
protest against any mad rush away from the ground of 
historic fact in the name of Liberalism. For, unless we 
register our dissent, we shall be charged — we are charged — 
with indorsing what we only tolerate; and, when this inflated 
intellectual bubble collapses, we are stained with its failure, 
and become the objects in part of the disgust of those who 
do not know our protest. 

But there is a better reason even than this, which for 
the truth’s sake as well as for our own sake we ought 
to render. This better reason is suggested by the fascina- 
tion exercised upon the minds of young men by the dash 
and courage of this liberal advance, so called. These 
young men feel no mental hospitality for the unreason of 
many church creeds. They are stirred to cheer a bold 
cavalry charge upon the old defences: they see the pickets 
driven in upon the main body, and count this far toward 
final victory. They do not know that, if these medieval 
walls are to come down, it will be accomplished by slow, 
siege; by sappers and miners, who know how to work at 
the foundations. The old defences will never be reduced 
by any show of daring riding up and down before the walls. 
Certain minds seem to have accepted the old legend as 
sober fact,— that the walls of Jericho “fell at the blowing of 
horns.” Our fear is that, when all this rapidity of motion 
has subsided, when these men of “the extreme left” have 
abandoned their position or are no more known, then 
we shall find many a good mind spoiled by sophistry; or 
misled by the rash handling of questions having to do with 
the véry foundations of conduct. We do then but our duty 
as liberal thinkers, when we make our protest against any 
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claim of advancement in religion which leaves the intellect 
less robust, more credulous, less genuinely critical, or that 
reduces in ever so slight a degree the moral earnestness of 
men. 

Another consideration must enter into the attempt to 
answer the question, “ Where are we in Religion?” ‘There 
must be a careful estimate made as to whether we are 
observing the proper relation and order of our faculties in 
the midst of the era of movement and progress. 

The lesson of history is that every genuine and abiding 
revolution in the religious sphere has been incited for 
spiritual ends and in the interest of personal holiness. This 
is the characteristic most marked in our own revolt from 
traditional beliefs. This is seen in the immediate promi- 
nence of the work of the Holy Spirit, the right of ap- 
proach to God direct, the self-revealing power of God, 
as parts of our thinking. We have enforced these and 
kindred convictions as protest against those views which 
seemed to us to hinder the growth of the spiritual nature, 
that stood between the soul and the “knowledge, love, and 
fellowship of God.” When thus moved to the pure relig- 
ion of Jesus, we denied the tri-personality of God,— not 
because there was no plausible argument to be advanced in 
support of this view as a postulate of philosophy or a 
phase of speculative thought, but because it obscured the 
fatherhood of God and offered to the soul’s affections the 
alternative of the Father sacrificed to the Son in worship, 
or the Son sacrificed to the Father in order to make wor- 
ship possible. So, then, liberal thinkers could not content 
themselves with any modification of the doctrine of the 
Trinity, as some seem to do; for, whether they resorted to 
a Sabellian or Apollinarian view, they were landed at last 
in a sort of modified Pantheism, and lost the personality of 
God. This advance of liberal’ religion repudiated any 
theory of atonement which argued the necessity to achieve 
a reconciliation of God to man; it extinguished the flames 
of hell with tears of divine compassion; it set the golden 
age forward, in the hope of a perfected humanity ; it read the 


2 
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Bible as a sacred literature, and appealed to it no longer as 
an infallible statute-book. Upon these and many elements 
like these, that are now the commonplaces of our belief, 
did the revolution, of which we are the heirs, insist. But 
with a due observance of the right order of faculties in 
exercise; that is, the insistence was on account not of 
intellectual pride or a truant will, but on account of the 
consciousness that with the better view came spiritual power. 
The logical faculty is not the highest: the logical faculty 
hand in hand with the speculative faculty does not add to 
the trustworthiness of its deliverance. A perfectly plausible 
argument may be produced by philosophy for views of God 
and man which are utterly unadapted to the practical work 
of right living. 

Take, in iliustration of this distinction between specula- 
tive and spiritual results, that doctrine to which Orthodoxy 
clings with a determination difficult for us to appreciate, 
—- doctrine of the miraculous origin of the Son of Man, the 
unnatural birth of the Child of Mary. Presented to our 
speculation, this view can assert itself by a variety of argu- 
ments. This is not the place to rehearse these arguments ; 
but we all know with what ingenuity they have been ex- 
panded into a voluminous library upon “The Person of the 
Christ.” There are counter-arguments to be presented; but 
the whole matter remains open, unsettled, if approached on 
this philosophical ground. What has determined so many de- 
vout Christians to reject this dogma concerning Jesus? The 
answer is very easy, and has only a secondary relation to 
any refinements of the theologic mind. The rejection has 
been, first of all, on critical grounds. This view will not 
stand the test of exact learning applying itself to the record 
of the miracle. We esteem it not a question in philosophy, 
because it ceases to be a question in Biblical criticism. 
But the supreme reason that we turn aside from this tra- 
ditional view is that we find no place for such a doctrine 
in the practical life of men. Men do not need such a being 
as this Jesus to reveal God or reconcile God or intercede 
for man. Any view but that called Humanitarian destroys 
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the use of Jesus in the experiences of a human life. It 
seems to his brethren absolutely essential that “he should 
be made like unto his brethren.” 

These old differences are recalled out of the dim back- 
ground of our thinking only to illustrate where the 
emphasis is to be placed in the address of the mind to 
questions of “ Religion in Progress.” The one question to 
be put and answered is, Does such a view, or set of views, 
contribute a good working theory of human conduct? The 
practical question to be asked concerning what is called 
advanced religion is, “ Will it work?” 

Bring to this practical test the denial of the personality 
of God, the protest against prayer as useless and unphilo- 
sophical, the denial of personal immortality for the spiritual 
nature of man, and there disappears the claim of these 
views to be satisfying and practical, to be far-reaching for 
human need and clear-eyed for human development. There 
is no point of contact between them and common life which 
. affords a working basis. This question of practical results 
cannot be arrived at by trial by jury or dogmatic decision 
of some self-appointed judge or by the test of experts in 
logic. To be practical, workable, they must run through 
the whole gamut of human experience, from its lowest note 
of woe to its highest reach of joy; and, if they break 
down at any point, there is ground to suspect their accord 
with the nature of man. They must be as serviceable at 
the crises of life for rescue and defence as they are beauti- 
ful to adorn the noblest and sunniest hours of existence. 
It ought to be possible to explain them simply to the sim- 
plest, and the most complicated life should feel that they 
furnish a key to its perplexities. 

Any moral teaching which represents a genuine advance 
will be strong enough to bear the whole weight of the 
soul that accepts it, and it ought also to become ground of 
enthusiasm for extending its influence. If a man believes 
there is no God,— mark you, I do not say if he suspects there 
is no God, but if he is satisfied there is no God,— it is his 
duty (because of the love he bears his fellow-men) to enter 
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the lists as a champion of atheism: his business is the 
making men atheists as that of others is the making men 
believers. And the same demand may be made upon every 
other claim to advanced thinking along all the lines. No 
man may be a mere “ hanger on” to the skirts of progress, 
carried foward to positions he cannot adorn, from positions 
in which he did not serve. If he profess to believe any- 
thing, let him test it with his whole weight, let him tax it 
for his inspiration. If it kindle no ethical passion in him, 
it holds no just relation to his moral nature nor to the needs 
of other men. 

Take the phrase which has been incorporated in our com- 
mon speech,—‘“the enthusiasm of humanity.” It is an 
excellent phrase for a stupendous experience of the Son 
of Man. It passes into general use as a sort of watchword 
(or “catch-word”’) of our time. Subject, then, this phrase, 
“the enthusiasm of humanity,” to the test just suggested,— 
cast the whole weight of an experience upon it, test its sus- 
taining power. It is not enough to say it builds hospitals, 
defends the free schools, organizes charity, removes the limi- 
tations of those clogged by hindrances in life. This is much, 
but it is not enough. That which makes this time a mira- 
cle of kindness to the unfortunate may be far short of the 
“enthusiasm of humanity,” for this is wider than the 
limits of misery. It extends also to the vulgar rich, whom 
it is difficult to tolerate or suppress, and the vulgar poor, 
whose poverty fails to excuse their vulgarity, as we strive to 
avoid them. It extends to the vast mass of stupid and un- 
interesting people —“so unsuggestive”—on the path of 
each of us. It extends to the suspected people who are not 
good enough to establish themselves or criminal enough to 
excite our interest. All these are as human as though they 
were dying of cancer or had broken all the commandments. 
They are sick of nothing perhaps worse than dulness, and 
have done nothing worse than doing nothing. These do 
not need an asylum: they need us. Could it have been a 
mere fancy of the prophet that “a man should become a 
hiding-place” for other men? The enthusiasm of humanity 
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covers all these. The man who gave occasion for the phrase, 
who constantly demands of language new terms to set his 
spirit forth, this man in the years of his sojourn in stupid 
Nazareth, provincial, dull, not respectable Nazareth, seems 
more compassionate and really human than in Jerusalem 
and Capernaum, the centres of his mighty deeds. “His 
enthusiasm of humanity” invests with interest the syna- 
gogue in Nazareth, where, in all the years of childhood, 
youth, and manhood, “it was his custom” to be, and where 
he read a new meaning out of his human love into worship 
to us unmeaning, and to its participants a routine and a 
weariness. As to him so to us, the humanity we have to 
deal with is very close to us. We need go on “no forced 
quest.” If this common-folk does not rouse our enthusiasm, 
we may suspect the genuineness of our advance in the relig- 
ion of humanity, and inquire in a very personal sense, 
“ Where are we in religion?” 

There is still another process by which we may aid our 
answer to this question. In the study of religious advance, 
we must inquire of history for parallels. The historic test is 
a certain test. It is true, not alone in mathematics, that 
things that are equal to the same thing are equal to each other. 
It is also true in the study before us. If we find forms of 
thought, theories of morals, mental attitudes, holding a cer- 
tain relation to personal rectitude, worship of God, or any 
cardinal instinct of our religious life, and if, running our 
inquiry into the field of history, we find the same relation 
maintained toward other theories of morals, other philoso- 
phies of life, which seem to us effete and “gone by,” 
sloughed off in the process of evolution, why, then, we 
would do well to inquire whether our boasted evolution 
has not become a@fain involved and entangled; whether the 
instinct for religion, like a hunted thing hard pressed, has 
not doubled upon its track, and is now coursing over the 
same ground covered in other days by another faith, which 
may be another only in name. If we apply the axiom, 
“things which are equal to the same thing are equal to each 
other,” many a theory which is offered as a new contribu- 
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tion to religious progress will be discovered to be an old 
phase of thought in a new dress,—a shrunken mummy in a 
nineteenth-century costume! Calling an old thing or an 
old thought by a new name will not cheat the true historic 
sense, which discerns the familiar form under the thin dis- 
guise. 

It was so when, for instance, that godly man, Horace 
Bushnell, came to the rescue of Orthodoxy. It refused to 
be rescued by any new view of the person of Christ or of 
the Trinity, and postponed its adhesion to Bushnell until he 
was dead,—like one who does not believe in an invention 
until the patent expires. But both in Orthodoxy and in 
Liberalism there were many who were not surprised at the 
views advanced by Bushnell: they were advanced, indeed, 
with great persuasiveness and force, but they were the com- 
monplaces of the history of doctrines. The controversies 
waged from the end of the third century to the middle of 
the fifth century were perfectly familiar with this modified 
Trinity and questionable Divinity. 

It was the sense for history that discovered this revival 
of an old controversy. 

So, also, with the revived Arianism of the last century. 
As the teaching of Arius gave way before the higher teach- 
ing of Athanasius that Christ was of “ the same substance,” 
not of “like substance,” with God, so this revived Arian- 
ism submitted to the demand made upon it to show cause 
why it should not be judged, as that of the fourth century 
had been, and dismissed. Then succeeded that higher view 
expressed by Dr. Martineau: “If in Christ the human was 
brought into moral coalescence with the Divine, then was 
God not merely represented by a foreign and resembling 
being, but personally there, giving expression to his spirit- 
ual nature, as in the visible universe to his causal power.” 

The illustrations might be multiplied beyond measure 
that the human mind will not long entertain hospitably, as 
a contribution to its advance, that which it has once before 
rejected. The historic sense asserts itself, and refuses to 
make any extended return to what may be falsely called 
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“ first principles.” It does not really rebel against first 
principles, but it rebels against the forcing of the free spirit 
into rudimentary moulds of thought. 

But in a field grown familiar is this unnatural course 
attempted now in the address of physical science to the 
solving of problems in religion. We all remember the 
course by which the whole question of the “ evidences” of 
religion shifted its ground; how miracle, which was in the 
earliest Bampton Lectures, for instance, considered the best 
authentication of a spiritual truth, fell first to a secondary 
rank. and was finally ruled out of court as evidence, even 
by believers in a supernatural revelation. Why was this? 
They became convinced that no bridge could be built from 
a.material phenomenon to a spiritual truth. If water could 
be turned into wine, this bore no relation to the turning of 
sorrow into joy. The absolute divorce between these two 
realms of experience, the sénsible and the spiritual, was at 
last apprehended; and, thenceforth, no work on the evi- 
dences, from any philosophical mind, rested a pound weight 
on any physical marvel. [t might or might not be true as 
a fact, but no accumulation of such facts could add any- 
thing to spiritual certainty. If enough such facts can be 
gathered, one may generalize a principle in physical science ; 
but by no alchemy, however subtle, could any spiritual law 
be thus derived. 

Thus, the position of progressive Orthodoxy may be de- 
fined in this particular. But are not we in danger of doing 
violence to history in the way in which we change our 
thinking the moment physical science occupies our atten- 
tion for its “evidences”? We say “the stilling of a tem- 
pest” on the Sea of Galilee bears no relation whatever to 
the Beatitudes or the Lord’s Prayer. Very well! Then 
does it break up that order of cause and effect, if we can 
find out the last fact concerning the forces electrical and 
other which caused the tempest? I think not. If we can 
predict its recurrence, we can keep the boat ashore; and we 
shall need no miracle to keep it from being swamped. But 
we have added not an item to our knowledge of that fact of 
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human experience,— that a soul torn and storm-driven finds 
peace in prayer, and strength in the midst of weakness. 
We cannot make any rule for “ prayer-gauge” and “ weath- 
er-gauge” alike. We cannot estimate love in foot-pounds, 
nor faith in the unseen by the discharge of a galvanic bat- 
tery. Material contact is the only contact with the life of 
man open to physical science. There has been no process 
proposed by which discovery in the realm of matter can be 
carried over into the domain of mind. It may be said that 
all matter is derived from mind. So we believe. But it 
can never return to mind again: the processes of creation 
are not those of dissolution. All nature is the garment of 
mind, the product of a force other than itself. All nature 
is the expression of the immanence of God; but no process 
has been discovered by which nature can be compressed to 
its essence and become divine, or expanded into the equiva- 
lent of God. 

But, in spite of the melancholy history which records the 
perpetual failure of materialism to account for the being 
and destiny of man, we refuse to accept the historic verdict, 
and we make our guess anew. This, and many another 
phase of thought, has received its answer long ago. If we 
were as conscientious in explaining the past as we are ad- 
venturous in prophesying the future, we would find many 
a neglected monument set on the grave of what we imagine 
to be now a new and vital force. 

There is probably no reader of these pages who entertains 
the religious fatalism of Calvinism. If such a reader were 
asked a reason for his mental antagonism to this view of 
man’s relations to God, doubtless he would answer that it 
arose in part from moral revulsion, but in part, also, be- 
cause the history of advancing intelligence had set its seal 
of doom upon religious fatalism of this type. 

How is it, then, that physical science finds for its conclu- 
sions so unquestioned an entrance. Its tone is as stern, its 
summing up for man as relentless, as the old dogma of neces- 
sity. Does it change the facts to call Calvin’s God Eternal 
Law? Or does it add to man’s sense of freedom to know 
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that his master is an unconscious force, which is as love- 
less as the old tyrant, but also does not think ? 

Fatalism has shifted its ground without improving its 
logic. It has changed its mask, but it is the same face 
which looks through the mask. Its heart is as cold and its 
hand as hard, whether it be called the Calvinism of religion 
or the Calvinism cf science. If history has pronounced 
against one, it will not foster the other. It has been well 
said by a recent writer that “the merely mechanical theo- 
‘ries of certain physicists and biologists, who, by reducing 
all action in the man machine, would destroy the moral 
man altogether,” would also “drag this old controversy 
{upon necessity] back once more to the dark regions from 
which, after infinite vain wrangling, it had just emerged.” 

But perhaps the most fascinating form in which advanced 
thought approaches the question of religion is now the 
claim which it makes to believe in “ corporate immortality.” 
Its creed in this particular is best expressed in George 
Eliot’s beautiful lines, beginning: — 


“ Oh, may I join the choir invisible 
Of those immortal dead, who live again 
In minds made better by their presence! .. . 
So to live is heaven.” * 


These lines are so often quoted by those who advocate 
the immortality of the mass at the expense of the individ- 
ual, that it is only necessary here to indicate them. Their 
beauty of diction and metaphor is in strange contrast to 
their depressing influence upon him who contemplates a 
recent bereavement rather than his own death. In reading 
these beautiful lines, 1 am always reminded of the saying 
of the historian, who, upon being reminded of the blameless 
lives of two of the English heretics, replied, “It is a device 
of the devil to serve poison in a clean cup!” And it must 
be remembered always that no incidental grace nor any force 





* On the closing evening of the year, the Positivist Society, in Fetter Lane, London, held 
®& meeting in “memory of the departed.” Mr. Frederick Harrison delivered an address 
upon the “ Unconscious Dead ‘ who Live’ about us still” ; and a trained choir rendered asa 
cantata the poem of George Eliot quoted above. 
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of genius nor any facility of expression nor any plausible 
half-truth is to hold us from a candid examination, when a 
basis in the facts of consciousness and of history requires 
such an examination. Neither are we to be too much im- 
pressed with the apparent self-abnegation of those who cast 
away concern about the future life, impressed by the oppor- 
tunity of the “ Life that now is.” For it is thus sometimes 
that the heroism of despair becomes transfigured. “The 
love of the others” is no new contribution to the sum of 
moral forces, that we should hail it as a discovery. 

It is not the purpose in this paper to make an argument 
for personal immortality. Its contrast is mentioned as a 
popular doctrine of disbelief; and the only inquiry ger- 
mane to my purpose is whether, brought to the same test of 
history of thought, we find anything like it among the 
phases of religious thought which have been declared insuf- 
ficient. Is the philosophy of annihilation new, or, if not 
new, have its former utterances been followed by the highest 
moral consequents? 

In order to make the thing we are to seek still more defi- 
nite and clear, I quote from one of the latest advocates of 
corporate immortality :— 


As we live for others in life, so we live in others after death, as others 
have lived in us, and all for the common race. There is here no promise, 
it is true, of eternal sensations, enjoyments, meditations. We cannot 
even say that we shall continue to love, but we know we shall be loved. 
It may well be that we shall consciously know no hope ourselves, but we 
shall inspire hopes. It may be we shall not think, but others will think 
our thoughts and enshrine our minds. And the wise man in the evening 
of life may be well content to say, I have worked and thought and have 
been conscious in the flesh: I have done with the flesh, and therefore with 
the toil of thought and the trouble of sensation. 


To this let us add the oft-quoted epitaph of the late Prof. 
Clifford: “I was not, and I was conceived. I loved, and I 
did a little work. I am not, and grieve not.” 

Now, the inquiry arises, Is this sort of utterance the out- 
come of an advanced ethical position, and a substitute for 
religion? This it claims to be. But is it, as a philosophy 
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of existence, a new element in the sum of religious prog- 
ress? The answer to this must be drawn not from philoso- 
phy, but from history. 

We turn to history, and find in India the ancient record 
of the same struggle which we have been presenting as a 
struggle of to-day. We turn to the records of a fragmentary 
religious literature, preserved to us in the Upanishads. 
“They teach,” says Rhys Davids, “ the belief that there was 
something better far than the right performance of sacrifice : 
that the object of the wise man should be to know, inwardly 
and consciously, the Great Soul of all; and that, by this 
knowledge, his individual soul would become united to the 
Supreme Being, the true and absolute Self. This was the 
highest point of the old Indian philosophy.” 

This looks like our old Christian faith in God, and the 
personal survival of man beyond death. But there was 
“progress” in India twenty-five hundred years ago. The 
competent author just quoted tells us that the distinguish- 
ing characteristic of Buddhism was that it started on a new 
line, that it looked at the deepest questions men have to 
solve from an entirely different stand-point: “It swept away 
from the field of its vision the whole of the Great Soul the- 
ory, which had hitherto so completely filled and dominated 
the minds of the superstitious and the thoughtful alike. 
For the first time in the history of the world, it proclaimed 
a salvation which each man could gain for himself in this 
world, during this life, without any, the least reference to 
God or to gods, great or small. Like the Upanishads, it 
places the first importance on knowledge; but it was no 
longer a knowledge of God: it was a clear perception of 
the real nature, as they supposed it to be, of men and 
things; and it added to the necessity of knowledge the ne- 
cessity of purity, of courtesy, of uprightness, of peace, 
and of a universal love far-reaching, grown great and beyond 
measure. 

“ The adherents of the new sect were to strive to be full 
of confidence, modest in heart, ashamed of wrong, full of 
learning, strong in energy, active in mind, and full of wisdom. 
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They were to live in the practice, both in public and pri- 
vate, of those virtues which, when unbroken, intact, un- 
spotted, and unblemished, make men free; and which are 
untarnished by the belief in the efficacy of any outward acts 
of ritual or ceremony, or by the hope of any kind of fut- 
ure life.” 

I have quoted these paragraphs from the Hibbert Lectures 
for 1881. If their author had not declared these lectures 
to be upon “ The Origin and Growth of Religion as illus- 
trated in Buddhism,” one would suppose the illustrations 
drawn frora our own time, to mark the course of our revolt 
from all “soul theories” and doctrine of conscious commun- 
ion with “ the absolute Self,” “ the Soul of all.” And when 
it is remembered that Buddhism did not provide for prayer, 
nor for any conscious Infinite Presence overshadowing life, 
we cannot fail to see a singular resemblance between the 
popular thought of to-day and these ancient systems. “The 
ignoring of soul” is declared by Rhys Davids to be “the 
most important fact in the comparative study of Buddhism.” 
The ignoring of soul is certainly the commonest fact in the 
ethics of to-day. 

Dr. Edkins remarks in the same line, “It was reserved 
for the fantastic genius of India to construct a religion out 
of such elements as atheism, annihilation, and the non-real- 
ity of the material world.” A part of these conditions the 
fantastic genius of our own day has recovered, and seeks to 
fit them to the facts of nature and the needs of men. 

Ours is an era which, more than any other,.bears the 
characters of a revival of Buddhism in Christian lands. 
It is not Buddhism. But, again, “things that are equal to 
the same thing are equal to each other.” It was therefore 
not a matter of surprise to any careful observer of his age, 
when an enthusiasm deeper than the power of poetry to 
reach answered from all sides the appearance of The Light 
of Asia. It was an enthusiasm which felt that a discovery 
had been made, not in poetry, but in religion; and there 
were many who, thinking they had the true account of the 
religion of the Buddha, felt shame that they entertained so 
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long a poor reflection of this glowing tradition in the 
Gospels of the Christ. Many of these enthusiasts heard of 
Gotama for the first time fully. They could not possibly 
know through what a jungle of apocryphal matter Edwin 
Arnold had cut his way to the story which he gave; nor 
could they know how more than grotesque were the 
growths cut away from the historic fact, left in fair pro- 
portions as The Light of Asia. This awakened interest 
was not accompanied by any effort to discover the roots of 
this religion which commends itself to the devotion of se 
many millions of Oriental believers, nor was any estimate 
made of the actual moral state of these believers. The 
mere fact of numbers became an argument for truth; and 
the resemblances which, though superficial, are many be- 
tween the Christian and the Hindu tradition, raised ‘an 
instant doubt as to the originality of the Gospels, and once 
more we had a return of that periodical criticism, which 
makes the far East the parent not only of the race, but of 
all that it believes. Jesus was a pale copy of Sakya Muni. 
Men talked about “the great renunciation,” and the sources 
of Christian history, and the influence of the Eastern faith 
in a tone which, by its very certainty, was in almost amus- 
ing contrast to the controversy of scholars in doubt upon 
these very themes. 

One consideration justifies this detailed reference to 
Buddhism, which might otherwise have been a passing 
allusion. This ignoring of the human spirit and its re- 
lationships might be treated as a passing phase of thought, 
likely by its eagerness soon to exhaust its strength. But 
there is left after every such freshet an impress upon the 
channel ways of thought; and, sometimes, the whole mental 
tone of a generation is changed by such a revival of an 
ancient faith in the terms of a newer civilization. I propose 
therefore to present a simple historic test as an offset to 
the nineteenth-century Nirvana, with its despair of the 
future life,—this Buddhistic negation of personality in 
God and responsibility to God. : 

The test from history is this: How is it that the Western 
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world of the pre-Christian centuries— Greek and Roman 
—felt no touch of this philosophic system enshrined in 
Buddhism? No impress of Buddhism, either original or 
degenerate, is to be found in the literature and religion of 
Hellenism. How is it, then, that-Christianity —the relig- 
ion of Jesus—took captive a civilization upon which the 
religion of Sakya Muni laid not so much as a touch, either 
to mar or mend it? This presents, I think, a genuine prob- 
lem in the philosophy of history. 

Nor can the plea be entertained that the Greeks knew 
nothing of this Eastern faith. For the Punjaub was the 
seat of the Buddhist religion for full four centuries before 
the Christian era. Here the councils of Buddhism were 
convened. Here the canon of the Buddhist scriptures was 
established. Here Asoka, “the Constantine of Buddhism,” 
ruled, and issued his edicts of universal toleration in the 
name of his religion. In one of these edicts, we find the 
names of five Greek kings. This whole region was dom- 
inated by Greek kings for three centuries before Christ. 
Greek colonies were planted by Alexander the Great on the 
Indus and as far southward as the Persian Gulf. Between 
Chandra-Gupta, the grandfather of Asoka, and Seleucus 
Nicator there existed an alliance, the seal of which was the 
marriage of the Greek king’s daughter to the Indian ruler. 
To guard this alliance, Megasthenes was the ambassador 
of Greece at the court at Patna. It was this Megasthenes 
whose volumes of the Indica became an authority for the 
statements concerning this region, which have been pre- 
served in the works of Arrian, Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, 
and Pliny; but none of these preserves to us a knowledge of 
Buddhism in any way that shows an impress of it upon the 
thought and life of Greece. 

This, I say, presents a veritable historical problem. It is 
no more than suggested here. But, after a careful consid- 
eration of the facts,— many more than are here presented,— 
after weighing the arguments I have been able to find or 
devise, the question seems to stand somewhat thus: Buddh- 
ism and Christianity present in the original traditions of 
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both similarities very striking. Upon these similarities has 
been built up a school of thought which derives Christianity 
from Buddhism. This claim has not been maintained in a 
way to be accepted by disinterested scholars of these relig- 
ions. It has taken its place among theories inadequate to 
explain the facts, in company with the romance of Renan 
and the mythical theory of Strauss. This being the case, 
what have we left to consider? This, as it seems to me. 
Reduced to their lowest terms,—all known quantities sub- 
stituted for the unknown as far as possible,— we have, as: 
measured by the impact of each upon the same high civili- 
zation of Greece, a marked difference,—a difference which 
compels the subtraction of the less from the greater. It is 
not too much to claim that the difference is such as lies 
betweeri the two phrases, the “Light of Asia” and “The 
Light of the World.” 

It may be said that this is only emphasizing the problem. 
That is what is best to do,—to show it is not A B C; 
that an Eastern ideal is not subject of adoption for every 
man able to understand a poem about it, or wear a half- 
truth with the air of a philosopher. Does not the con- 
sideration of this historical problem suggest a little more 
deliberation upon our part before we eagerly advocate a 
view so resembling that Nirvana which offered no allure- 
ment to the brilliant intellect of Southern Europe? If it 
was foreign to the thinking of the Greeks, what point of 
contact can it have for us? For we cannot fail to admit 
the resemblance between our own civilization, the uncon- 
scious development of our age, and the civilization of the 
Greeks. We are in the same state of transition in our 
thinking. As our mental state clears, we are gathering a 
precipitate ‘of nineteenth-century Hellenism. Our atomic 
theory, our doctrine of evolution, the separation between 
philosophy and religion, our worship at the shrine of art, 
much of our political temper,— these are only some of the 
indications reminding us of the affinity betweeu our civili- 
zation and the Greek. A striking parallel is easily in- 
stituted between this time and that latest diffusion of 
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Greek influence in the Renaissance. If this be true, how 
comes it that our thought concerning religion and ethics 
takes on so easily an Asiatic type? It can be due only to 
the fact that the surface currents of our mind and our 
deeper currents move in opposite directions. We are con- 
fused, and have lost our way. We need a guide; we need 
most of all to study first principles, to bring our fancies, 
our fashions in religion, to the test of nature and of history, 
of human need and experience, being sure that no trans- 
planting from one soil to another, nor effort to produce 
under other atmospheric conditions, nor any grafting nor 
pruning, can alter the law of nature, declaring always that 
men do not gather grapes of thorns nor figs of thistles, but 
that every tree is known by its own fruit. “ Whatsoever 
a man soweth, that shall he also reap.” 

Tuomas R. SLICER. 


THE NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY.* 


History is repeating itself. The first purely German 
dictionary appeared in 1561, a purely French dictionary 
followed in 1606, and the first purely English dictionary 
was published in 1616. The historical dictionary of Ger- 
man began to appear in 1854, and is not yet complete, the 
younger of its illustrious authors, the brothers Grimm, 
having died in 1859, the elder in 1863, and no man, how- 
ever skilled, having been able to do all that was planned 
by the immortal scholars, who were among the first to treat 
the entire vocabulary of a living language on purely histor- 
ical principles. The French have been more fortunate, 
M. E. Littré’s great work, which covers the language of 
France during the past seven or eight centuries, having 
been published in two convenient quarto volumes, from 
1863 to 1872. The New English Dictionary on historical 
principles has begun to appear in 1884, and will be com- 


“A New Eaglish Dictionary on historical principles, founded mainly on the materials 
collected by the Philological Society. Edited by James A. H. Murray, LL.D. Part I. 
A-Ant. Oxford: The Clarendon Press. New York: Macmillan & Co. 1884. 4to. pp. xvi 
and 352. 
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pleted in about twenty-four parts like the one now offered, 
which covers three hundred and fifty-two large quarto 
pages, reaches the word “ant,” and includes the history 
of all English words for the past seven centuries with a 
minuteness surpassing that of M. Littré, and a precision 
exceeding that of the great German work. 

It would be idle to speculate about the time within which 
the English dictionary “founded mainly on the materials 
collected by the Philological Society” will be completed, 
were it not known that the cost of publication, editing 
included, has been assumed by the rich Clarendon Press of. 
Oxford, and that the materials have been collected by a noble 
band of about thirteen hundred readers, who have perused 
more than five thousand authors, and brought together 
three times the number of quotations required for the pres- 
ent work of six quarto volumes. . These materials are now 
in the iron seriptorium, which the editor-in-chief, Dr. James 
A. H. Murray, has erected for his special purpose in one of 
the suburbs of London. The organization for digesting the 
materials is so complete, and the principles of the work are 
so well defined, as to justify the expectation that within a 
reasonable time the English-speaking world will have the 
fullest and best edited dictionary of which modern 
nations can boast. And it is an open question whether this 
great and magnificent work does not mark the parity of 
English philology with that of France and Germany. 
During the past fifty years, and possibly since the days of 
F. A. Wolf, Germany has been the acknowledged leader in 
philology, both ancient and modern. The English-speaking 
world is now prepared to meet German philology on terms 
of equality, and America has joined England in establishing 
this welcome change. 

The superiority of the philological dictionary might be 
demonstrated after a comparison, first, with the preceding 
English dictionaries, and, secondly, after a comparison 
with the dictionaries of all other modern languages. 
Rather than make comparisons, the true lover of philology 
and the student of dictionary lore will remember with 
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gratitude and respect what has been achieved by: Dr. 
Murray’s predecessors, from the Promptorium Parvulorum 
of 1440 down to the latest edition of Webster,. Worcester, 
Ogilvie, and the encyclopedic dictionary, which promises 
to be a catalogue of one hundred and fifty thousand words, 
duly explained and illustrated. The philological dictionary 
has broken with them all, has begun anew altogether, and 
proposes to displace or overshadow all its English and 
American predecessors. In a very slight way, it takes 
cognizance of Richardson (begun in 1818 as a part of the 
Encyclopedia Metropolitana, and issued as a separate work 
in 1836), and of Johnson (published in 1755, edited by 
Todd in 1818, and by Latham since 1864); it hardly men- 
tions Webster, save in disparagement (see its article on 
Album, 3); and it does not seem to care much for Worces- 
ter’s superior work, Ogilvie’s improvement of Webster, and 
some of the humbler men, like Palmer, Haldeman, Smith, 
or Soule and Wheeler, who have done good work in English 
lexicography. 

But it does not follow that ordinary lexicographers have 
become altogether useless or ignoble since a giant has en- 
tered the arena. And, upon investigation, it will be found, 
perhaps, that the giant himself is but the natural result of 
an evolution in which Galfridus Grammaticus, J. Withals, 
J. Palsgrave, J. Baret, J. Bullokar, J. Minsheu, H. Cockeram, 
S. Skinner, N. Bailey, F. Junius, 8. Johnson, J. Walker, 
J. Ash, N. Webster, C. Richardson, J. E. Worcester, J. 
Ogilvie, and H. Wedgwood, are each what the link is in 
a chain that begins modestly, but is finally strong enough 
to drag the heaviest load. And, if the idea of an historical 
dictionary be not the result of old English lexicography, it 
would yet be idle to think that the splendid work of the 
London Philological Society is under no obligations to the 
honorable men whose laborious works it attempted at first 
to supplement, and finally decided to surpass. For the 
present, no ‘student of English will have occasion to dis- 
pense with the etymologies and definitions of the latest 
editions of Webster, with the spelling and possibly the 
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pronunciation of Worcester, with the quotations of Rich- 
ardson, nor with Samuel Johnson himself, and his prede- 
cessor, N. Bailey, who signed himself philologos, because in 
1721 the word “ philologian ” was not English, though Bailey 
had the sagacity to introduce the wood-cuts, whose modern 
successors appear on the pages of Ogilvie, Webster, and 
Worcester. 

For these earlier lexicographers of the English language 
it behooves us to have nothing but gratitude, for the foreign 
peers nothing but deference. Dr. Murray himself acknowl- 
edges his indebtedness to Littré, whose very typography was 
taken for a model, though it was surpassed by the skill of 
the Clarendon Press. And the work of the brothers Grimm, 
though not completed, is not likely to be excelled, unless 
there arises a philological Kepler to discover the seemingly 
unfathomable laws which govern the ever increasing refine- 
ment of English words, the growing wonders of English 
pronunciation, and also the constantly differentiating laws 
of English syntax. At the same time, it is but fair to 
acknowledge that Littré’s plan has been improved in the 
English work. The latter follows in all respects that his- 
torical method which the eminent Frenchman confined to 
the earlier centuries up to the sixteenth. Indeed, modern 
French is treated by M. Littré logically, or in harmony 
with the principles employed in our ordinary dictionaries. 
And the great German work can never become popular, as 
it devotes a hundred columns to a common word like gehen, 
to go, and treats other words in proportion. For a reason 
not readily explained, the German work has elected to give 
its first and foremost explanation of every word in Latin; 
but, as a monument of the highest scholarship, it has no 
superior. It is weak in definitions, but strong in its method, 
and specially wise in quoting Luther and Goethe rather than 
inferior authors; while Dr. Murray is not afraid to quote 
the newspapers, and occasionally to make his own illustra- 
tions,— somewhat like the sectarian preacher who quotes 


Scripture, in order to prove that his tiene church or 
— is right. 
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It would be instructive and delightful to compare the 
prefaces with which Jacob Grimm introduced his Wérter- 
buch in 1854, M. E. Littré his Dictionnaire in 1863, and 
Dr. Murray his Mew English Dictionary in 1884. These 
prefaces are characteristic, Grimm’s being poetical and 
almost ideally beautiful, Littré’s singularly lucid and agree- 
able, and Dr. Murray’s a little heavy, not to say pedantic 
or professorial. But, after a mere allusion to the Latin and 
Greek dictionaries, it will be necessary to proceed to the 
characterization of Dr. Murray’s great work. It is not suit- 
able to compare the dictionary of a living language with one 
the records of which are closed forever. In Latin and 
Gteek lexicography, something like finality is within the 
possibilities, and has been attempted with extraordinary 
skill. In the lexicography of a modern language, the most 
excellent achievement of to-day is likely to be set aside or 
overshadowed by the deeds of the morrow, because the 
language is constantly growing, together with the zeal and 
intelligence that are brought to bear on its proper interpre- 
tation. A standard dictionary of final authority should 
not perhaps be attempted until a language has ceased to be 
spoken by a living and growing nation. What is correct 
to-day will not necessarily be correct ten years hence,— 
least of all in pronunciation and in the shading of significa- 
tion, which changes far more rapidly than ordinary obser- 
vation might lead one to believe. The hope for an absolute 
standard of our language is not entertained by philology. 
We may hope for models or for high authority, but there 
is no absolute standard which the language of to-day is 
bound to recognize. 

It is a curious fact that the word “dictionary ” is compara- 
tively modern, and that the earliest attempts at lexicography 
go very generally by other names than dictionary, lexicon, 
glossary, or the German Worterbuch. Grimm traced the 
latter word to the earlier part of the last century. But it 
was used by Schottelius in 1641. The word “ dictionary ” 
seems to have been coined by John of Garlandia, in the 
eleventh century, and most likely in England. This scholar, 
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who died about the year 1081, says, “A dictionary is the 
name of a book containing such necessary expressions [dic- 
tiones] as every scholar is obliged to have in his library, and 
among the equipments of his mind.” * John of Garlandia, 
however, did not think of an alphabetical dictionary: it is 
more probable that he meant a book of Latin phrases. But 
it ishighly probable that the word “dictionary” is of English 
origin, and that it became popular in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The principal dictionary of Italian, however, is called 
Vocabulario ; and neither the Scandinavians and Slavs, nor 
the lexicographers who use Latin, have adopted the word. 

It is remarkable, also, tua ‘2 volden age of lexicography 
begins generally after the formative era of a language has 
ceased, and after the fertilities of its grammar, its inflections, 
and its organic evolutions have come to an end. The first 
attempts in Greek and Latin lexicography belong to the 
period of decline, and probably no language was ever cata- 
logued during its rise and formation. We shall see, there- 
fore, that our latest dictionary records the very changes 
which are so constant in a living language as to make the 
hope for a final standard a mere dream. Probably the 
noblest attempt at making a dictionary the final standard of 
a living language was undertaken by the French Academy. 
Even that attempt led to the official declaration: “ L’ Acadé- 
mie ne prétend pas régler l’usage de chaque mot: elle in- 
dique l’usage qu’on en a fait.” From being an adjudicator 
of French, the Academy of the forty immortals became a 
mere witness ; and the modern lexicographers, like Littré and 
Dr. Murray, are not legislators, but explorers, not judges, but 
recorders. They do not say what ought to be, but report 
what is; and, in order to explain what is, they show how it 
is the result of what has been. An historical dictionary 
shows how words arise, drift, decay, and perish. 

This modern principle of lexicography is the result of a 
very slow evolution, for which we are indebted no less to 
the modern students of classical Latin and Greek than to 


*The quotation is taken substantially from the Encyclopedia Britannica, s. v. Dictionary. 
But the writer of the Britannica is injerror as to his chronology and Latin. 
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the historical school which has arisen during the present 
century. We owe it to the scholars of classical antiquity 
that no dictionary is thought complete, unless it tells specifi- 
cally who has used a particular word. Dr. Johnson had the 
great merit of introducing quotations, previously found only 
in the Latin and Greek dictionaries, in his great work of 
1755, in which he defines a lexicographer as “a harmless 
drudge that busies himself in tracing the original, and detail- 
ing the signification of words.” Johnson’s method of quota- 
tions was carried much farther by Charles Richardson, and 
brought to perfection by the London Philological Society’s 
work, which adds to every quotation the year in which it 
was used and the precise place in which it may be found. 
Indeed, the new dictionary tries to establish the precise year 
in which a word was introduced, and to mark by chronolog- 
ical periods how it changed, and to indicate when, if ever, 
it ceased to be employed. This historical arrangement is 
made eloquent to the eye by good typography and by the 
summaries of the editor. Good illustrations are furnished 
by such modern words as aggressive, which arose in 1824, 
or agathism, which arose in 1830, and has not flourished, 
although it might replace certain shades of optimism. Agnos- 
ticism, which arose in 1869, has been more fortunate; and 
F. D. Maurice has translated the German word Wissenschaft- 
lichkeit quite happily by “ gnosticism.” 

The precedent of the classical dictionaries may be re- 
sponsible for the fact that the dictionary of the London 
Philological Society draws almost exclusively upon printed 
documents for its quotaticns. In a few instances, Dr. Mur- 
ray has ventured to make his own illustrations, because his 
slips did not supply what he needed. He would have been 
justified in enumerating words and phrases taken directly from 
the mouths of the people. For his great work is a diction- 
ary of the whole English language, and not simply of its 
printed records. The phrases “all right,” in the sense of a 
mere affirmative, and “all aboard,” as used by our railroad 
and street-car conductors or omnibus drivers, were entitled 
to a report. And the living language of our fishermen, 
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miners, and mechanics seems to contain many happy expres- 
sions that have not yet passed into type, but are as well 
worth collecting as are conversational words, like “stodgy ” 
and “acting play,” which do not appear in our common dic- 
tionaries. 

Among the omissions of the new dictionary may be men- 
tioned phrases like “ able seaman ” and “ free agent,” and the 
meaning of “ Americanism ”’ as employed by Dr. Bellows, who 
ascribed to President Lincoln “a homely, hearty American- 
ism, that represented our new world and young nation.” 
(See Oldroyd’s Lincoln Memorial of 1882, p. 161.) 

In fact, the Philological Society at first intended to col- 
lect simply such words as did not appear in our dictionaries. 
Upon investigation, it was found that some words appeared 
in the dictionaries without a sufficient reason; and the first 
part of Dr. Murray’s work contains several such, the most 
remarkable being “ adventinie,” which the later dictionaries 
copied from an accidental error in Johnson’s edition of 1755. 
Johnson meant Bacon’s word “adventive,” in the sense of 
“adventitious.” Other dictionary words not found in con- 
versation or literature are “affiancer” and possibly “ abal- 
ienation.” In any event, there is less danger that the new 
work will copy mere dictionary words than that it will fail 
to mention some current expressions. Its very method pre- 
vents the blunder of John Ash, who found under the head 
of “curmudgeon,” in Johnson’s work, the remark, “It isa 
vitious manner of pronouncing ceur mechant, Fr. an un- 
known correspondent,” and then explained the etymology 
of the word as coming “fr. the Fr. cewr, unknown, and 
mechant, a correspondent.” This entry appears in Ash’s 
second edition of 1795. 

On one important point, however, Dr. Murray has drawn 
from the mouths of the people,—in pronunciation. His sys- 
tem of notation is highly refined, as it discriminates between 
the last vowel in “ever” and that in “ moment,” between the 
ch in the German Nacht and the g in Magd. Nor will all or- 
thoepists object to his division of vowel sounds into ordinary, 
long, and obscure, although the long vowels do not always 
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have the same length, and Dr. Murray’s ordinary vowel 
sounds range from the voice-glide between b and | in “able” 
or t and n in “eaten” to the complex diphthongs in “oil,” 
“loud,” and “my.” What is far more remarkable is that 
Dr. Murray does not mention the singers’ pronunciation of 
“amen” as “ah-men,” and that he gives to the o in “nation” 
and the second e in “ever” the same sound as to o in “allu- 
vion,” “anemone,” “abandoning,” “accusatory,” and “ ambas- 
sador.”” From “ abjunctive” he excludes the c or k sound, 
which he gives in “adjunctive.” He desires “amateur” to 
rhyme with “ fir,” though he allows the pronunciation “ amat- 
yoor.” He is willing that “acceptor” should rhyme with 
“boar,” and he mentions that Londoners say “eesthetic” for 
esthetic. For this latter word, he mentions the pronuncia- 
tion “ eestheetic,” though he himself seems to prefer the pro- 
nunciation “essthetic,” with three short vowels. On the 
whole, his vowels are less rotund and Italian than Wor- 
cester’s. 

Dr. Murray seems to give the pronunciation most common 
among educated Londoners, who reject that of Webster and 
Worcester, perhaps, as provincial, and that of Walker and 
Smart as obsolete. As much applies to Dr. Murray’s accen- 
tuation. He desires the Harvard “annex,” which is duly 
mentioned, to be accented on the last syllable ; he mentions 
that the American pronunciation of “advertisement,” with 
a long i, has been obsolete in England since the days of 
Shakspere; and he seems to prefer that “access” and 
“accessory”? be accented on the syllable “ac.” Under the 
word “accent,” Dr. Murray for once violates the general rule 
which excludes encyclopedic matter from his dictionary, 
and confines his labors to words and their meaning rather 
than to the things of which they are the conventional sym- 
bol or name. But students will not be sorry to listen to 
Alexander J. Ellis on accent or pronunciation; for he is a 
master of both, and has helped Dr. Murray so carefully that 
his statements are entitled to the highest authority. It 
is neither Ellis’ nor Murray’s fault that English is not 
pronounced alike in London, Oxford, New York, and San 
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Francisco. The new dictionary reports the London pro- 
nunciation. 

The contract for publishing the new dictionary was signed 
on March 1, 1879, by the Clarendon Press of Oxford and 
the Philological Society of London. The contract calls for 
six thousand to seven thousand pages like the three hun- 
dred and fifty-two now published, and for a supplement of 
about two thousand pages. But the contract is likely to 
undergo some modifications. It has been deviated from in 
the very title of the work, and we are promised for the 
main dictionary alone about eight thousand pages. These 
will contain about a million quotations or more, selected 
from three times the number and now on file in the pigeon- 
holes of Dr. Murray’s iron seriptorium. Dr. Murray’s work, 
then, consists in selecting and condensing rather than in 
expanding. For this reason, nearly all encyclopedic matter 
has been excluded, together with proper names and those 
easy compounds on the strength of which a dictionary may 
boast that it contains one hundred and fifty thousand 
entries. It will be regretted, however, that the new dic- 
tionary makes very little of synonymes. It is confined also 
to immediate etymologies, all remote derivations from 
ulterior sources being rigidly excluded. Every word, as 
far as evidence allowed, is traced to its immediate origin; 
and there the dictionary stops. 

Notwithstanding this moderation, a good many words 
oceasion long and elaborate articles. The letter “a” and 
the word “all” occupy about ten columns each, “ after ” fills 
eight columns, “air” nearly seven, and the word “ answer” 
is treated under twenty-nine separate heads, and yet there 
are occasional omissions. The work does not make much 
of phrases, being more particular as to words; yet it might 
have mentioned the phrase “turn to bad account,” and 
even the common expression “all sorts.” It might have 
mentioned the word “air-chamber” as used in regard to 
American refrigerators and heating furnaces. “Going 
abroad” means, in this country, going to Europe. Our 
abolitionists deserved a more specific treatment, especially 
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as the annexationists received it. Our fire insurance com- 
panies employ adjusters, whom Dr. Murray seems to confine 
to marine companies. Administration means also a term 
of office in this country ; admittance and admission are often 
used in the sense of price or cost of admission; academy is 
used in this country both of learned societies and some 
excellent secondary schools; and the meaning of admiralty 
in our jurisprudence might have been given. Possibly, 
some patriotic Americans may object to the opprobrious use 
of the word “ Americanize,” which Dr. Murray mentions. 
Tn fact, the odious use of the word is perhaps rhetorical 
rather than inherent or lexicographical. An American court 
of appeals often “affirms” the judgment of the court below. 

American authors are not mentioned very frequently in 
Dr. Murray’s work, which does not share Noah Webster’s 
partiality to an American dictionary of the English lan- 
guage. But when Prescott, Emerson, Howells, Lowell, 
Holmes, and Hawthorne are but occasionally mentioned, 
and some others not at all, the fault lies less with Dr. 
Murray than with the American readers, who promised to 
explore their entire literature, together with the English 
books of the eighteenth century, for this new catalogue and 
storehouse of English werds. But both Americans and 
Englishmen will .be glad to find in this new work many 
words and many affixes not previously explained in the 
dictionaries. Dr. Murray discriminates very properly be- 
tween historic works and historical works, and between the 
endings “ac” and “acal,” though he does not mention the 
origin of the ending “al” in burial and bridal, which is due 
to the ale formerly dispensed at funerals and weddings. If 
Dr. Murray had intended to make many separate entries, he 
would not have confined himself to the close compounds, 
the separate parts of which cannot stand alone, and he 
would not have treated the transitive and intransitive uses 
of the same verb under one general head, as he properly 
does. On this latter point, the Encyclopedic Dictionary is 
right. And, if this point is well understood, it will appear 
how well-nigh useless it is to say that Webster and Worces- 
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ter, including the supplements, contain about one hundred 
and seventeen thousand words each; while Ogilvie, as edited 
by Annandale, gives one hundred and thirty thousand, and 
the Encyclopedic Dictionary boasts of one hundred and fifty 
thousand. By giving many compounds and by splitting 
his articles, Dr. Murray might have given us three hundred 
thousand separate articles: he will probably give two hundred 
thousand. 

Many people, who like to consider their dictionary as a 
standard or a final court of appeal, will be surprised to find 
Dr. Murray make so few remarks of a critical kind. We 
are told that the “si-le ” of a church is a corruption of the 
word “alley,” that “ache ” and “aghast ” are bad spelling for 
“ake” and “agast,” and that the ending of “aluminium” 
is due to the names of other elements rather than to sound 
etymology or Sir H. Davy, who made the word in 1812. 
We are told, 2!:0, that the adjective endings “ant” and 
“ent” are not carefully employed, and that the endings 
“ise” and “ize” are somewhat in the same state of neglect. 
But the dictionary is very careful not to legislate, being 
rather of opinion that the language is quite competent to 
legislate for itself on the ground of reason or precedent, 
analogy or differentiation. This respect for the language is 
carried to a degree and extent which must seem strange to 
such persons as are ready to call words obsolete, inelegant, 
or vulgar, in cases where it would be hard to support 
judgments which Noah Webster expressed without much 
hesitation. The new dictionary treats slang, provincialisms, 
and colloquial words as it does literary expressions; and it 
expects the reader to judge for himself rather than to accept 
a verdict ready made. 

Dr. Murray’s catholicity of taste is almost new in English 
lexicography: it is not new in other languages, the Italian 
dictionary of the Florentine Academy della Crusca being 
apparently partial to vulgar and colloquial expressions. 
The New English Dictionary is catholic also in its quota- 
tions. The earlier books, say from the year 1150 to 1526, 
are quoted with but few exceptions; and, among the current 
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writers, the dictionary seems to be unwilling to discriminate 
between masters of style, like Cardinal Newman or Dr. 
Martineau, Froude, or Matthew Arnold, and the newspapers, 
the comedies, or London Punch. Obsolete words are duly 
marked, and so are words not fully naturalized. The 
dictionary is rash, perhaps, in quoting newspapers. But, 
clearly, the dictionary is not the proper place in which to 
educate the reader’s taste in literary composition, being little 
more than the complete catalogue and an alphabetical mu- 
seum of English words, as far as reported. It will be quite 
enough, if the entries are accurate, if the quotations are cor- 
rect, if the first year mentioned under each word is the first 
in fact, and if the last year is mentioned correctly for every 
obsolete word. 

For the word “abnormous,” for instance, the dictionary 
quotes Bailey and Johnson, Hallam and Grote. Appar- 
ently, then, the word was introduced in 1742, and has not 
been used perhaps since 1846. Possibly, it should have been 
marked as obsolete. In any event, there is not enough evi- 
dence to show that the word is now good English; and, upon 
investigation, it will be found that some Victorian writers 
of high rank have used expressions which the language re- 
fuses to adopt. On the other hand, some very recent coin- 
ages have been accepted as good, without much hesitation. 
A curious illustration is Prof. Huxley’s word “ agnostic,” 
suggested by him in 1869, with an allusion to Paul’s sermon 
in Athens (Acts xvii. 23). The noun “affluent,” so conven- 
ient in geography, seems to have been introduced in 1833, is 
not mentioned by Richardson, and is now common. The noun 
“anoym” was adopted in 1812, and the spelling “ anonyme ” 
(like synonyme) shows the French origin of the word. 
The word “allopath” was introduced in 1830, and has 
become popular, although many physicians object to it. 
The electrical term “ampere,” of 1881, is the latest coin- 
age, and is less surprising than the announcement that the 
word “all-fours,” in the sense of on hands and feet, is not 
found before the year 1814, all previous writers omitting 
the s which is now thought necessary. Among the model 
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articles, those on “account” and on “acclimating” in 
general may be mentioned. The article on “ambassador” 
is among the least satisfactory ones, probably because most 
authors are somewhat careless in the use of diplomatic 
terms. Amnesty, furthermore, embraces in a treaty “the 
restitution of such conquests as are not intended to be 
retained, and of rights which the war has suspended or 
interrupted, and the release of prisoners on both sides 
(see. M. Bernard’s Diplomacy, 1868, p. 38).” 

That the present century has introduced many new terms 
in science is notorious. The philological dictionary not 
only explains the terms, but shows when they were intro- 
duced ; and terms like “agathism” or “aggressive” illus- 
trate what the dictionary means to do with all words. It 
would not be surprising if, in many cases, older quota- 
tions than those mentioned should come to light; but, 
until they are presented, the new dictionary may well be 
accepted as an excellent authority. Its completeness, its 
refinement in distinctions, and its respect for the realities 
of the language are entitled to very great praise. No like 
work has been done for any other language or literature 
of our time. Littré has done less. The Germans have 
attempted more, but have not yet finished their work. 
They began to work on their dictionary in 1837. Twenty- 
five years later, they began to publish; and the present 
century may not see the end of their splendid work. Dr. 
Murray’s great and glorious work was suggested by Dean 
Trench’s essay “On” .e Deficiencies in Our English Dic- 
tionaries,” read t. ..e London Philological Society on 
Nov. 5 and 19, 1857. In 1859, the Society published its 
“ Proposal for the Publication of a New Dictionary”; and, 
in 1860, it adopted the “Rules to be Observed in Editing 
the New Dictionary.” Mr. Herbert Coleridge was the first 
editor, Mr. F. J. Furnivall the second, and Dr. Murray 
is now preparing the work for the press. 

Under the contract between the Clarendon Press and the 
Philological Society, Dr. Murray’s authority is absolute 
within reasonable limits. It was found necessary to intrust 
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the final decision to some one man, and the choice of Dr. 
Murray has been justified by the event. His principal 
supporter in the United States is Prof. Francis A. March, 
of whose work Dr. Murray speaks in terms of unqualified 
praise, as was to be expected. He speaks less generously 
of some English university professors, whose criticism, how- 
ever, is likely to prove beneficial. Perfection and finality 
have not been reached; but this new dictionary is the 
most important step ever taken toward the production of 
a complete and self-interpreting enumeration of absolutely 
all words that are English. These words are explained his- 
torically, not for the learned ouly, but for all learners. And 
the past has been consulted, not for antiquarian reasons, 
but, as M. Littré observes very properly, “afin de donner & 
l'usage présent toute la plénitude et la sfireté qu'il com- 
porte.” Persons who have great faith in Webster or 
Worcester will find Dr. Murray’s work what may be 
called less practical,— that is to say, less dogmatic and less 
conventional ; but they will find it richer, altogether cor- 
rect in method, and prodigiously refined in distinctions. 
No thoughtful mind will consult Dr. Murray’s great treas- 
ure without being filled with ever-increasing respect for 
the words which a child uses as though they were play, 
and which the philological masters try to fathom, even 
though words are as inexhaustible and unfathomable as 
are the profundities, the hidden recesses, and the riddles 
of the human mind of which the word is at the same time 
a mirror and a glorious creation. 


C. W. Ernst. 
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IDEALISM IN GERMAN ETHICS. 


In the present discussion of ethical problems, a hopeful 
tendency may be seen to free the question as much as possi- 
ble from mere personal authority. It is a part of the more 
general tendency to reduce all objects of research to a sci- 
ence. Wherever modern methods of work grow more exact, 
the personal element disappears. 

It is claimed as a sign of scientific progress that personal 
authority can less and less be given as a reason for belief in 
any theory. Progress is measured in political history by the 
substitution of law for the rule of the person. 

It is said to be still a peril for France that she cannot 
transfer to the principles of the law itself her enthusiasm 
for a brilliant personality. Issues must be discussed upon 
their own merits; facts and laws dealt with after their own 
nature, and not from the fact that great names have sup- 
ported or rejected them. 

Full of promise, however, as is this revolt against author- 
ity, there must ever remain in morals a difference so funda- 
mental that to ignore it will only confuse the problem. 
Where the art is the “art of life,” the personal equation 
cannot be left out, as it may be in chemistry or in political 
economy. Ethical questions must always remain personal 
questions, and the “data of ethics” will always be the data 
of individual lives. The teacher teaching by example is 
here a necessity. We are constrained to take our moral 
reckoning from heights reached by those few leaders who 
have shown to the human will its possibilities of achieve- 
ment. But, among this rare few, we cannot separate the 
master’s theory from his act. There is a constant character- 
istic here,—a unity of thought and deed, of person and 
action. 

No one would hope to understand Socrates, not even his 
more general philosophy, apart from his personality. His 
theory that knowledge is virtue is untrue enough of man- 
kind at large; but, for him, it was true. What he learned 
as knowledge of the right became in the very knowing 
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action and life. In all that we learn of Buddha, we find 
this same oneness of the vision and the deed. 

It was so true of Christ that we find it quite impossible 
to think of his person apart from his faith and teaching ; and, 
when we descend to a far lower plane, the person in some 
of its relations has to be dealt with before any just estimate 
of the theory can be reached. Hobbes marks very dis- 
tinctly an epoch in English ethics, but to leave out his 
personal relations to the political event of his age (the 
rebellion) would leave us without a key to structure. Dur- 
ing more than two thousand years, two schools of morals 
have opposed each other; and everywhere, in this history, the 
hints of personality are helpful and necessary. The ethics 
of any age is hardly more than an expression of the charac- 
ter of the time. The Germans see in the prevailing Eng- 
lish ethics the dominant national quality,— the demand for 
the thing which is visibly useful. A very strange influence 
is, however, making itself felt more and more powerfully 
in both countries, which disturbs this easy classification by 
national traits. Within a generation, it has’been written by 
many pens, “Idealism is conquered.” The victorious influ- 
ence was traced straight to this same practical instinct in 
English thought. Yet,in this very home of the utilities, 
a revival of idealism has grown into such proportions as to 
command respectful consideration from its most pronounced 
opponents in Germany. There are useful hints in these 
epochs and antagonisms. A date almost exact can be given 
to the high tide of idealistic philosophy in Germany, and 
again to the materialistic. Each school has often grown or 
reacted into an extreme of statement that has died of its 
own exposure. Each has often helped the other by check- 
ing its most dangerous tendencies. There are epochs like 
that of the eighteenth century in France, in which the 
whole intellectual passion of the age is absorbed by one 
school alone. With the exception of Rousseau, the “ philos- 
ophy of pleasure” was quite supreme ; and it is against this 
that idealism reacts in Germany. The characteristics in 
these two opposing periods are the characteristics of the 
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two schools of ethics in all history. The eighteenth cen- 
tury in France, with Holbach at its head, has, though less 
fully developed, almost every trait of the later English utili- 
tarianism. 

Goethe, in Wahrheit und Dichtwng, shows how passion- 
ate is his hostility to Holbach’s theory of morals. Lessing 
and Kant, each in his way, showed the same feeling; but 
Schiller is distinctively the poet of ethical idealism. There 
has been little better criticism upon Kant’s formalism and 
terrible moral rigor than from this poet. None opposed more 
earnestly Kant’s hopeless antagonism between duty and in- 
clination. Yet all that characterizes idealism in morals has, 
in his poetry, supreme expression. As we find in the 
French period all that marks the present Utilitarianism, so 
we find in this ideal movement all that distinguishes later 
idealism. What are some of these traits? 

Utility is not made the measure of the right, nor pleasure 
the supreme end. Idealism does not correlate pleasure with 
the right, nor pain with the wrong. It does not identify 
the good with the advantageous, nor make the consequences 
of action the sole criterion. It does not make moral values 
— character and virtue—a means to an end beyond them- 
selves. It does not find in “association,” “sensation,” or 
“collected utilities” a sufficient account of the moral con- 
sciousness. It does not in its history fellowship naturally 
with materialism, or show such a hostile tendency to relig- 
ion, faith, and freedom of the will. Idealism does, upon the 
other hand, hold to something in the universe that has abso- 
lute worth. It sets a universal moral law over against 
conditions ever relative and changing. It distinguishes 
between the form and the matter of moral consciousness,— 
granting that its matter varies from age to age,— but finds 
in form something that experience did not make; something 
of which it would be truer to say, “ J¢ makes experience.” 

Idealism holds to the freedom of the spirit. If our spirits 
have to obey, they also compel. If they yield to law, they 
also command it. If we are creatures, we are also creators. 
Idealism finds in each human being an absolute good. The 
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virtues of the person have their own ultimate sanctities. 
In the world of pain, it sees something more than a hint from 
physiology. 

It has finally a constant and necessary affinity with the 
highest poetic and imaginative thought. The ideal epochs 
have always had this poetic-tendency. They are invariably 
the fructifying moments in the national life. The “ Tran- 
scendental movement” in New England has the same les- 
son. It was the least utilitarian and the most idealistic 
period of our history. It was a period as clearly marked 
by poetic fervors as the French age was destitute of real 
poetry. 

This presence or absence of the poetic gift, whether in the 
individual or in the age, has, in relation to the question, a 
significance that cannot be overlooked. Moral idealism 
(the word has nothing in common with its strictly philo- 
sophic sense) always reacts against a period too exclusively 
analytical in favor of a higher unity of thought. This 
demand for unity is strictly poetic as it is strictly ideal. It 
may be doubted if a single poet in history can be named 
who was not an idealist, so far as he gave expression to the 
moral impulse. 

Matthew Arnold is reported to have been chiefly inter- 
ested in two typical men in America,— Franklin and Emer- 
son. ‘They express at its best each of these moral tenden- 
cies, the utilitarian and idealistic. The poet Holmes called 
Emerson the “ winged Franklin,” thus characterizing with 
the aptness of poetic instinct the profoundest need of utili- 
tarian morals. This school at its best, with all the wealth 
of utilities it brings, must ever have added to it that last 
splendid gift which Franklin did not possess. 

It has recently been said in Germany by a utilitarian 
that the more exclusive scientific specialists, who have 
written upon morals, are invariably opponents of idealism, 
while the historic students are as invariably opponents of 
utilitarianism. The truth of this is at least open to dispute. 
We find, however, that the four leading historians of phi- 
losophy — Lange, Windelband, Kuno Fischer, and Edward 
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Zeller —are idealists. The work of no modern philosopher 
can serve so well to illustrate present ethical idealism as 
that of Lotze. We see in him how much the two schools 
have in common, how useless much of the conflict has 
been, how full of misunderstandings and the merest strife 
of words. 

It may be said that the best work of the utilitarian is 
accepted by him, though put to a use that transforms it 
and gives it higher meaning. The power to reconcile in 
one’s self the spiritual conflicts of the age is perhaps the 
best definition of the completely developed man. Lotze in 
no small way answers to this definition of completeness. 
He has covered perhaps a larger field than any modern nhi- 
losopher. His work in recondite fields of science made him 
famous among the few greatest specialists. 

His work upon Aisthetics is quoted by experts. In the 
history of philosophy, in logic and psychology, his work, 
even by unfavoring critics, is placed among the first. There 
have been thus far so few masters in science and philosophy 
that Lotze’s opinion gets an added value. It may be ques- 
tioned if any other has, with the same thoroughness, cov- 
ered both fields. One cannot, moreover, read a chapter of 
Mikrokosmos without feeling that he is a poet with rare 
gifts of imagination. In ethical discussion, nothing is less 
usual than to find one who states with perfect fairness the 
position of an opponent. Lotze fulfils this condition so 
completely that he has not unfrequently been misunder- 
stood. In more special ethical questions, he stands high 
upon ideal ground, while recognizing fully those elements 
upon which utilitarianism builds. The doctrine of utility 
gets a complete statement. Of pleasure as a motive to con- 
duct, he thus speaks in Mikrokosmos: “The endeavor to 
secure pleasure and avoid pain is the only motive of all prac- 
tical activity.”* Of the facts of evolution, of origin, of 
experience, of heredity, in their bearings upon the moral 
problem, he speaks often like an opponent of his own 
theory; yet it is only to make his view the clearer and his 

* See another passage in Medicenische Psychologie. $24. Z 
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position the stronger. However he may emphasize the 
realistic and empirical element, it is only to make the 
ideal structure which he raises the nobler and statelier in 
its proportions. 

His system is oftenest called a “realistic idealism.” So 
strongly has he emphasized the mechanical theory of the 
universe that he has been written down a materialist. 
When, in his famous article in Wagner’s Handbook of Physi- 
ology, he explained the mystery of “vitalism” upon strictly 
mechanical principles, it was said to be a final victory for 
materialism. : 

A passage in vol. i. p. 155, of Mikrokosmos, reads like 
portions of Biichner’s Kraft und Stoff. So vast a sweep 
indeed is given to the play of mechanical forces that one 
fears lest no inner sources or outlying spaces be left for the 
action of the free spirit; yet, if he asks much, he gives again 
the more. The very aim and purpose of his work is to 
show how wholly subordinate is all mechanism to uses 
higher than itself. His own words are: “The mission 
which the mechanical has to play in the world is universal 
in its sweep and knows no exception, and yet its meaning 
is strictly subordinate.” 

Subordinate to what? Not only subordinate to spirit, 
but to spirit so grandly conceived that it embraces the con- 
ception of the good and the holy. Yes, as strictly as in the 
individual life, mechanism throughout the universe is to 
serve an end beyond itself. His three worlds are the world 
of facts, the world of laws, and the world of spiritual 
values. Until we see its relation to the higher world, we 
never get a glimpse of the real significance of any lower 
fact or law. These get their dignity of meaning only as 
they are explained by the higher. 

Our relation to the universe is a moral one. The Power 
which Lotze finds at the heart of all as its life and meaning, 
not only exists, but exists for us. It exists moreover for the 
whole man. Even we, the puny creatures of this world 


energy, have faculties and growing intimations of somewhat 
more than force. 
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If we have consciousness of force, we know no less of 
inward energies of reason, justice, sympathy, and love. 
Bringing our little measure for this power, shall we apply 
to it only some partial conception of that which we are 
and hope to become? ‘Are we not truer to the entire fact, 
when we relate ourselves to the Absolute by all that we are? 
Not alone by that in us which makes us one with nature at 
- her lowest, not alone by force or reason, but also by the 
highest moral gifts and faiths! These finer instincts were 
also of other than our own making, and must have a dig- 
nity equal to their origin. 

To what is completest in man’s development, to what is 
most daring in his hopes, Lotze does not fear to be true and 
just. He does not fear, even upon intellectual grounds, to 
assert in the universe the “sovereignty of ethics.” This 
thought of a Supreme Morality permeates the entire work 
of his life.—in his earlier publications, in those of mature 
life, and never stronger than in his latest utterances. The 
ideal passion for unity shows itself in his favorite concep- 
tion that all our present incompletenesses are ruled by the 
thought of the whole. 

Of the individual, he says, “The larger view of the 
moral life leads to virtues which we may win, to duties 
which we may perform, to rights which we may enjoy, and 
to spiritual values which we may create.” And, in the uni- 
verse, he finds a higher purpose still than in the individual. 
All these ideal values are a spiritual good which can be rec- 
onciled and explained only in a personal God. It is not 
sufficient for him to call this Power by a name that corre- 
lates with a mere fragment of our being. The name which 
the man of science brings is true for the part, as is that 
which the poet, the artist, and philosopher brings. We may 
call it an Infinite Energy or Beauty or Thought or Will. 
Each gives some token of the reality; yet, beyond all our 
reckoning, it transcends these names. We are, however, 
_ truest to the All, when we measure it by those impulses in 
us which are deepest and those faiths which are highest. 

It is thus that a distinctively ethical conception of the 
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universe is reached. This is the author’s real world, in 
which beauty, goodness, and holiness have their home. 

Between the necessities of nature, between her laws and 
all that is moral, he makes the same clear distinction as 
Kant,—the same that is now made by Zeller. 

Upon the import of the moral consciousness,— upon the 
sense, not of what is, but of what ought to be,— the noblest 
emphasis is laid. Nature herself is to be moralized through 
the feeling of the ought. There are passages strikingly 
like that favorite notion of James Hinton, that we shall get 
at the deeper realities of the universe only so fast as the 
moral faculty awakens and acts upon the intellect. Facts 
and laws we may learn through the intellect alone, but no 
entrance can be gained into the higher world of “ values,” 
where all lower things have their solution, except through 
energies sanctified by a consecration to duty as the first and 
highest of all laws. Lotze’s words are, “ Only insight into 
what ought to be will open the way for us to what is.” 

Here is a spirit not unlike his who said, “ Blessed are the 


pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 
J. G. Brooks. 


A DARING FAITH.* 


I am indebted toa friend for the subject of the address 
which I shall read to you this morning, to many friends no 
doubt alive and dead for much that I shall say. My subject 
is “ A Daring Faith.” We have, I think, a just description 
here of the faith to which many Unitarians have arrived 
already and to which the average tendency of the Unitarian 
body is quite unmistakable. Let it be understood I am the 
voluntary spokesman here of the many who have already 
come to the Mount Zion of this faith, and who believe 
the average tendency to be sound and good. When I 
speak of this faith as “ours,” let it be understood that 
I have these in mind and am not imputing to the Unitarian , 





*An address delivered at the Ministerial (“Berry Street”) Conference at its annual 
meeting, May 28, 1884. 
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body, as a whole, a faith which some of its most honorable 
and honored members do not cherish. 

Why is this faith of ours a daring faith? For one thing 
because it is a faith in religion. And there can be no faith 
in religion at this present time which does not involve an 
element of daring. It is made necessary in the first place 
by the history of religion. And not merely by its history 
as summarized by those who have arrayed themselves 
against religion with deliberate and conscious animosity. 
If such were to be trusted, we should believe with them that 
the record of religion in the past had been a record of evil 
and of evil only. Daring our faith must be to meet their 
railing accusation; but daring, too, to meet the unquestion- 
able facts which the impartial annalist records and the un- 
avoidable concessions of those who still believe that the 
religious interests of mankind are its most vital interests. 
“ We cannot forget,” says one* in whose “large utterance ” 
we all rejoice, “ that religion has been a worker of evil, one 
of the greatest workers of evil. No agent that has wrought 
in earthly scenes has been more prolific of ruin and wrong. 
The wildest aberrations of human nature, crimes the most 
portentous, hatred and wrath and bloodshed more than 
have flowed from all sources besides, have been its fruits. 
The victims of fanaticism outnumber those of every other 
and all other passions that have wasted the earth. Pining 
in dungeons, hunted like beasts of prey, stretched on the 
rack, affixed to the cross, their sufferings are the horror 
of history. No high wrought fiction, recounting imaginary 
woes, can match the colors of their authentic tragedy. A 
corruption of the text of the Vedas has cast thousands 
of Hindu women on the funeral pile. An interpolation of 
two words in the service of the Eastern Church has driven 
whole villages in Russia into fiery death. A sentence in 
the Book of Exodus has been a death sentence to millions of 
helpless women. And who shall compute the sum of the 
lives that have furnished the holocausts of the inquisition.” 

And this tale of sorrows, though it is long and terrible, 


*F.H. Hedge, Ways af the Spirit, p. 36. 
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does not include some of the most dreadful counts. These 
sorrows have but killed the body. Others have cast the 
human spirit into hell. They have fostered ignorance, 
they have crushed out intelligence, they have nourished 
thousands of insanities, the most intolerable, the most in- 
curable that have marred and wasted the diviner part of 
man. 

To blink not one of all these monstrous facts, to allow 
them their full force, and yet have faith in religion,— faith 
in its past as well as in its present and its future,— must 
not the loving be the daring who can attain to this? To 
this have we attained. We dare so much. Religion is not 
discountenanced by these monstrous facts. They are the 
defects of its qualities. They are the fierce, black, swirling 
eddies which declare the volume and momentum of the tor- 
rent in its mid career. They no more impeach the essential 
soundness of religion than the excesses of the sexual passion 
impeach the soundness of this passion. Without this, men, 
without that, man, would shortly be extinct. Religion has 
indeed been guilty of these crimes and misdemeanors, but 
they do not exhaust the fulness of her life. She has done 
much besides. She has reared the grandest buildings, 
written the most precious books, inspired the noblest arts,— 
their first inception and their highest range,— furnished the 
most illustrious men, giving at once their motive and their 
aim, inaugurated the most important changes in society, 
controlled the most far-reaching movements of mankind. 
Let all the facts be shown in their due order and propor- 
tion; and the most daring would be those who dare deny 
the ultimate validity of that force in human nature which 
has been equal to so much of lordly benefit, stained though 
it be with many lusts and crimes. 

But there is that in certain aspects of our immediate 
time which is more daring to our faith in both the present 
and the future value of religion, whatever its past record, 
than any arraignment which its enemies have brought 
against it, or any admissions which its honest friends have 
made in its disfavor. What I refer to is an ethical passion, 
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consciously and deliberately detaching itself from religion, 
whose votaries insist that religion has no future, that hence- 
forth ethics must be all in all, that, in the present, religion 
still hinders ethical advancement as it has always hindered 
it in the past; but it must hinder it no more. So grave 
and sweet are many of the voices that assure us that these 
things are so that we cannot but accord to them our ear- 
nest heed. They present a remarkable phenomenon at the 
very moment when the insistence is so common that a 
moral interregnum must ensue not only on the decay of 
specifically religious ideas, but on the decay of Christian 
dogma. The ethics correlated with this dogma has been 
vitiated from the start by an ulterior motive. Nothing is 
given up on earth that is not made up for many times over 
in the heavenly places. The dictum of Hopkinsian piety, 
that we should be willing to be damned for the glory of 
God, shines like a bright particular star amid the general 
darkness. But the dictum of the new ethical passion is 
that we should be willing to be damned for the glory of 
man; we should be willing to sacrifice ourselves utterly, if, 
haply so, the coming man may stand erect in larger freedom 
and in fuller joy. It is not an easy matter to resist the 
fascination of this new asceticism, this Donatism of to-day. 
But, when we have listened to its wisest speech or its most 
eloquent, we dare believe that ethics is not all, and that 
a religion which is ethics only, if it be truly a religion, is 
not all. If there is duty, there is also joy and worship. 
Even though it were not permitted us to say “God” any 
more, we should still be confronted night and day by the 
majestic order of the universe; and it would say to us, 
“ Rejoice! Rejoice!” and the totality of our relation to it 
could not be exhausted by any sense of mutual obligation 
between man and man. The morning and the evening hush, 
the glow at night of multitudinous stars, the spring’s deli- 
cious trouble in the ground, the summer’s beautiful efful- 
gence, the imperial splendor of autumnal days, and, more 
than all, the wonder and the mystery of human life and 
thought and love,— not until these things and such as these 
7 
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gladden our hearts no more, and no longer soften them with 
the still rain of tears, will the religion of the harmoniously 
developed man be “mere morality,” albeit the most exi- 
gent that has ever summoned men* to passionate self- 
surrender. They reckon ill who leave this worship factor 
out from their conception of religion. Ours is a daring 
faith, because it dares believe that moral obligation is not, 
as it has been so frequently declared to be of late, the 
sole substance of religion. This is not less than its most 
earnest and exalted devotees would have us to believe; and 
still it is a part. 


“ Sometimes, I have an awful thought, 
Which bids me do the thing I ought: 
It comes like wind, it burns like flame, 
How can I give that thought a name? 
It draws me like a loving kiss. 
My soul says, There is more than this.’’ 


-What is this which is more than ethics? It is not 
worship. Itis religion,— religion which is not ethics alone, 
nor worship alone, but ethics and worship indissolubly fused 
into one great commanding and inspiring unity. 

Again, ours is a daring faith, because it is not merely 
faith in religion, and in religion as “morality touched by 
emotion,” conjoined with worship in co-equal marriage, but 
also faith in natural religion, in religion as natural. To 
cherish such a faith is to array one’s self against a great 
majority of-the human race. With this majority, which is 
not Christian only, but also Jewish and Mohammedan and 
Brahmanic and Buddhistic and of many humbler faiths,— 
with this majority, religion is a something supernatural, 
something imposed on human nature from without, and not 
the natural flowering of its inherent and most character- 
istic life. To this belief, we dare oppose the faith of 
Emerson,— 


“Out of the heart of nature rolled 
The burdens of the Bible old.” 


Out of this same great heart have come all Bibles, all 
religions. We posit no divine communication as opposed to 
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human possibility or additional to it. The divine communi- 
cation is in the structure of the world. The Word is ever- 
more becoming flesh, and we evermore behold its glory full 
of grace and truth. It is not from any disposition to mini- 
mize God that we deny to him any isolated irruption into 
the habitual order of the world. It is because we would 
maximize him to the uttermost. That once or twice he 
spoke and broke a silence otherwise eternal,— this is too 
nearly atheistic for our minds and hearts. We want a pres- 
ent God, and no mere hearsay or tradition. We do not 
wish to live on the report of dead men’s truth and dead 
men’s virtue. Our God,—he is no 


“ ebbing tide that left 
Strewn with dead miracle those eldest shores, 
For men to dry and dryly lecture on, 
Himself henceforth incapable of flood.” 


He is a living God. O friends, who think that God once 
spoke in some far-off millennium, and then relapsed into 
his former alienation, and that.the best that we can do is 
to listen for the echoes of that distant voice, mingled with 
infinite wild jargonings of insensate men, what say you to 
this pulsing, radiant beauty of the early summer, to this 
flood of life which has crept up and up till it has caught 
the highest tree-tops in its waves, and now breaks into 
flowers and music at our feet? Is it by any hearsay or 
tradition that these things are so? Nay, but by virtue of 
the Real Presence, the Eternal Now, the Immanent and 
Never-failing Life. No summer of the earliest time had 
ever more of Him to warm and quicken it than this which 
flings its blossoms to our throbbing breasts. And shall 
the Eternal One be further from the life of man than from 
the life of woods and streams? Shall the grass grow and the 
buds burst and the flowers fling out their tiny gonfalons, 
and the birds sing and the summer come as it has come 
and will in an unstinted tide of beauty and of good, and 
all by his immediate inspiration ; and shall the heart of man 
live on the vague tradition and surmise of some elusive 
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momentary gleam of his ineffable glory, vouchsafed long 
since in some gray morning of the world? Let those who 
can believe it: we cannot. We dare believe, and to the 
uttermost. We dare not doubt so much. Either a God 
who lives and speaks to-day, or none that has ever lived, 
none that has ever spoken ; either a revelation that is bone 
of our bone and flesh of our flesh and spirit of our spirit, 
a revelation that is inherent in our being’s inmost grain, or 
the eternal silence still unbroken. 

There are those who claim that a belief in supernatural 
powers impinging on the circle of our mortal life has been 
essential to the progress of mankind, to its appropriation 
of all best and fairest things. And, because their name is 
legion and because their lips are touched sometimes with 
infinite persuasion, it may well be a daring faith that shall 
precipitate itself upon a different conclusion. But here we 
stand. So help us God, we can no otherwise. Not faith in 
miracle, but faith in law has been the saving grace in human 
history. To men’s growing confidence in the stability of the 
natural order, its imperviousness to supernatural thrusts, is 
due all the stability of human life. As if the incalculable 
element in nature were not sufficiently immense and suffi- 
ciently paralyzing to the arm of industry and social enter- 
prise, men have induced upon it the incalculable element 
of an imaginary supernatural sphere. So handicapped, the 
wonder is that man has made anything but a miserable fail- 
ure of the race set before him. But he has from age to age 
reduced the incalculable element in nature within narrower 
limits, and simultaneously he has heeded less and less the 
suggestion of a supernatural interpolation. And in pro- 
portion to his doing of these things has been his growing 
mastery of the world. To the fabled music of Amphion the 
obsequious stones built up the walls of Thebes. No fable 
is the music of men’s faith in the invariable sequences of 
natural law to which ‘the arts of civilization have upreared 
themselves for our defence and joy. Without a growing 
faith in the uniform procedure of that Power which mani- 
fests itself in the qualities and relationships of all material 
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things, the vast and infinitely complex web of civilization 
would never have been spun. And, could this faith be 
taken from us now, all that the patient generations have 
accomplished would at once begin to melt into thin air. 
Our sufficiency is of God; not of his interference and 
caprice, but in the unchanging and unchangeable consist- 
ency of all his ways. A daring faith! And how much 
better than the daring doubt that he is equal to all places 
and events, that he is present here and. now as surely and 
as graciously as he has ever been in any time or place since 
the first atom stirred, that his steadfast law is as ample 
for the beatitudes and graces of our inner life as for the 
economies of our material comfort and prosperity ! 

Faith in religion, whatever crimes have been committed 
in its name, whatever imbecilities afflict its present course ; 
faith in religion, not as morality alone, but as morality and 
worship equally conjoined; faith in religion as the most 
natural gesture of the human soul, in Law as the expression 
of the everlasting faithfulness and the foundation of our 
deepest trust,—here is a daring faith. And yet its terms 
do not exhaust the fulness of the faith that is demanded 
of us by the exigencies of this modern time,— exigencies 
which Danton formulated when he said, “ To dare, to dare, 
and evermore to dare.” The best, the most important, 
certainly, is yet unsaid. It is that we are cowards still, 
without the courage of our principles, recreant to all that is 
most sacred in our Unitarian tradition till we have added 
to the faith already named faith in the simplicity of religion, 
faith in its spirituality, faith in its essential quality as tran- 
scending all dogmatic limitations. This is the most daring 
faith of all, but there is nothing new in its enunciation. 
It is good, old-fashioned Unitarianism, the Unitarianism 
of William Ellery Channing, which declared that character, 
not creed, is the essential thing, and that it is our duty, not 
less than our right, to exercise the fullest liberty of thought 
concerning the most sacred things. Thousands of times 
these declarations have been made. Hundreds of times 
they have been clarioned forth upon great public occasions, 
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and have been received with thunders of applause. But it 
is one thing to say these things or to assent to them in a 
general way, and it is quite another thing to apply the prin- 
ciples which they involve to a particular case: such, for 
example, as the famous Year Book Controversy, which lately 
came to such a comfortable, not to say comical, conclusion, 
spoiling a splendid opportunity for straightforward justice 
and fidelity to an ideal ; such, still more notably, as the con- 
stitution of our National Conference, which, had we the 
courage of our principles, would long since have ceased 
from being the absurdly contradictory instrument it is to- 
day. But there are many hopeful signs. One of the most 
hopeful is the publication by our Unitarian Association of 
such a book as Mr. Hall’s Orthodoxy and Heresy. If the 
Association had done nothing else for a whole year, it would 
have done enough to justify our perfect confidence. For 
what is the final outcome of that learned, interesting, and 
courageous book? In its own words, it is: “ Either Cathol- 
icism is right, or doctrine is not essential to Christianity. 
As true Protestants, of course our choice is clear. We hold 
Protestantism to be right. Therefore, we must conclude 
that doctrine is not essential to Christianity. There can be 
a pure and true Christian faith without Christian doctrines, 
without any verbal statements, that is, in which all are 
forced to unite.... Doctrine is not an essential part of 
Christianity, else Catholicism is right and Protestantism is 
wrong.” Here is a standard which allows not only re- 
ligiousness, but Christianity, to those who find themselves 
compelled to question or repudiate the supernatural claims 
of Jesus, made for him or by him, and to reject his spiritual 
lordship and finality. 

I shall not linger at this stage of my discourse. Mr. 
Hall’s presentment of his thought is so comprehensive 
and persuasive, and it is so easily accessible, that I am 
little tempted to repeat in some indifferent fashion what 
he has spoken once for all. But his final inference shall 
introduce me into the concluding part of what I have to 
say. It is much further-reaching than the inference that 
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Christianity is superior to all dogmatic limitations. “For 
fifteen hundred years,” he says, “the Christian world tried 
the experiment, under circumstances the most favorable 
possible, of turning Christianity into a creed, of distrusting 
reason and providing an infallible authority for the soul, 
of erasing all theological differences and effecting unity of 
belief. The experiment failed disastrously. If we are wise, 
we shall accept the failure and not repeat the experiment. 
It means that dogma is no essential part of religion.” It 
does indeed mean all of this, but not explicitly. Explicitly, 
it only means thet dogma is no essential part of Chris- 
tianity. It is a daring faith that can apply even so much 
as this to the affairs of practical and organized religion. 
But there are applications of the principle involved which 
demand a much more daring faith than that which allows 
religiousness to many who reject the supernatural character 
of Christianity and the spiritual lordship of Jesus. For us 
to dare so much is easier than not to do it; that is, for those 
of us who do not accept the supernatural account of Chris- 
tianity nor admit the lordship.of the Nazarene. It is for 
those who do accept the one and who do admit the other 
that the daring is a painful exigency. Whether we have or 
have not a courage which they dare not show depends on 
our ability to allow religiousness to those who openly reject 
the doctrines that are dear to us beyond expression, being 
convinced that dogma is no more essential to religion in its 
last inclusiveness than the Christian dogma is to Chris- 
tianity. Such are the doctrines corresponding to the verbal 
symbols God and Immortality. If these symbols have for 
us no longer any meaning, nothing is easier than to allow 
religiousness to those who openly reject them. So doing, 
we may only prove our lack of a sufficient courage to 
assume the odium which we more than half-suspect belongs 
to such an intellectual position. But, if the verbal symbols, 
God and Immortality, stand with us for great and wonderful 
realities, if at their touch thoughts that do often lie too 
deep for tears are quickened in the mind, if those whom we 
have dearly loved have slipped away from us into the Great 
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Silence, if one perhaps dearest and best of all is everywhere 
and always missed and life were insupportable without the 
hope of one day meeting her again and knowing that she 
knows what holy task-work we have made the lonely years, 
— if it is so with us, then faith in the simplicity of religion, 
in its transcendency of all dogmatic limitations, is for us 
indeed a daring faith. And to this we are called: not to 
give up our own faith in God, not to give up our own faith 
in Immortality, but to believe and to persistently maintain 
that without conscious faith in either of these (to us) divine 
realities a religiousness is possible of no doubtful character, 
a religion of unswerving trust and holy consecration. 

I know that-some of us are equal to these things. It 
may be that all of us are so. That all of us should be I 
cannot but desire with strong desire. It must be confessed 
that there are those in all our churches for whom the sym- 
bols, God and Immortality, have no longer any deep signifi- 
cance, to whom the first seems so misleading that it were 
better set aside, to whom the second stands for something 
that they could not, if they would, expect and would not, if 
they could, dreading the weight of the eternal years,— for 
such there is no trial of their faith. Such, without effort, 
can agree that morals are exhaustive of religion, or, seeking 
a larger outlook, that religion is man’s sense of his relation 
to the Universe and his endeavor somehow to convert this 
sense into a binding law of life. But not so easily can they 
for whom the two words “God” and “ Immortality ” stand 
for imperious necessities of intellect and conscience and 
affection, if which can be denied, the pillared firmament is 
rottenness and earth’s base built on stubble. To these and 
such as these, an undogmatic faith flings down a real chal- 
lenge. Dare they believe and steadfastly maintain that 
religion is not to be measured by the presence or the 
absence of those imposing and commanding doctrines that 
have been most distinctly associated with its historical 
development? Dare they give their unqualified assent to 
the saying of one, himself an English Trinitarian, who has 
written the most religious book* that has been published 
eas * The Mystery of Matter, J. Allanson Picton. 
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in our time, a book that is brimful of God: “ No definition 
of religion can be satisfactory, unless it surrenders all dis- 
tinctions between essential and non-essential dogmas; un- 
less, in fact, it is capable of embracing within its scope every 
conceivable opinion that can by any possibility be conscien- 
tiously held.” “Upon this rock,” saith the spirit, “I will 
build my church, and the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it.” 

Nothing is surer than that intellectually and formally 
a man may be a theist and yet have very little religiousness. 
His thought of God may touch him less devoutly than the 
sight of April violets or a rose in June may touch another 
man who makes no pretensions to religion. Wisely and 
well asks Frederic Harrison: “ Why need a theist be one 
who has a religion? All that he does, as a theist, is to 
answer a certain cosmical problem in a certain way.” 
Nothing is surer, on the other hand, than that a man may 
intellectually and formally refrain from the theistic affirma- 
tion, may even permit himself to be called an atheist, and 
even prefer to be so called, and nevertheless he may be (he 
is by no means necessarily) profoundly religious. For 
religion is an awful, tender, earnest, solemn, trustful sense 
of our relation to the great sum of universal life and law; 
and it often happens that, just in proportion as this sense is 
vital and profound, a man is disinclined to accept any state- 
ment which other men have made of the ultimate mystery 
of Being or to make any statement of his own. I should 
say, myself, that such a man is an unconscious theist. In 
every earnest attempt that has so far been made to state 
the problem of the universe in other than theistic terms, I 
find, or think I do, an unquestionable theistic implication. 


“ Man cannot be God’s outlaw if he would, 
Nor so abscond him in the caves of sense, 
But Nature still shall find some crevice out 
With messages of splendor from that source, 
Which, soar he, dive he, baffles still and lures.” 


God is at the beginning of our thought, not at the end of 


it. We cannot believe in ourselves without believing in 
8 
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him. We cannot trust our faculties without trusting the 
ultimate ground of their existence. We cannot deny God 
without thereby affirming him. But, if a man refuses to 
call himself or to be called a theist, we must take him at his 
word. Only, if he is one who thrills with recognition of the 
tender grace and awful sweep of things, one whom the vast- 
ness of life’s awful temple almost oppresses with a sense of 
order and of might, one whom this sense and recognition 
binds to constant service of the Beautiful and Good and 
True, let us dare to say that, in the highest, deepest sense, 
he is religious; let us not dare, whatever question he may 
make of personal theism, whatever objection to the name of 
God with any possible interpretation, to doubt that he has 
chosen for himself the better part which cannot be taken 
from him by any failure on his part to express to others’ 
satisfaction the logic of the mystery of the Eternal Life. 

As with the doctrine of Theism, so also with the doctrine 
of Immortality. The more it is to us, the less shall we be 
tempted to believe that any one can willingly forego its 
precious consolation. The subjective bias in favor of this 
doctrine is so immense that to blame a man for doubting its 
validity is‘ terrible perversion of the natural order of ideas. 
The logic of his doubt we may impugn, but surely not his 
moral rectitude in denying that which, could he do it hon- 
estly, he would affirm with passionate delight. Nothing is 
surer than that intellectually and formally « man may hold 
it with unquestioning assurance and be no more religious 
for so doing. Bound up as it has been in Christian history 
with the doctrine of eternal misery, it has been eminently 
unreligious,—a libel upon God, a horrid blasphemy. There 
is often more religion in the denial of this doctrine than in 
its affirmation, as when the denial is the outcome of a cer- 
tain noble modesty, demanding, What am I, that I should 
dare to ask for such immense continuance? In short, this 
doctrine is potentially and not intrinsically religious. Its 
religiousness depends upon the way in which it is held. It 
is held for the most part so selfishly and sordidly that it 
were better doubted or denied. But when all its religious 
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potentiality is made actual, how beautiful it is, how sweet, 
how excellent! What visions it projects of blessed things 
to be,— fuller appropriation of the splendid meanings of 
the world, deeper insight into its solemn mysteries, beauty 
and truth unveiling more and more of their immortal grace, 
and then —a flash of recognition and the long story of the 
years of absence told, and the long sundered parts of the 
one life knitting together, and the united strength bracing 
itself to tasks of high adventure and unselfish love! 


“ For, sudden, the worst, turns the best to the brave: 

The black minute’s at en, 

And the elements’ rage, and the voices that rave 
Shall dwindle, shall blend, 

Shall change, shall become first a peace, then a joy, 
Then a light ; then thy breast, 

O thou soul of my soul! I shall clasp thee again! 
And with God be the rest.” 


Here is a hope, a trust, a faith, for which we need nct make 
excuse, of which we need not be ashamed. If there is 


anything noble in us, is it not this? And yet there is a 
deeper deep. There is a trust more perfect. And we 
attain to it, when we say with calm sincerity, “ Whatever 
is agreeable to thee, O Nature, is agreeable to me.” Better 
than any faith in the immortal life is faith that, if such a 
life is best for us, then it will surely come. We do not 
want it, if it is not best. Let the Eternal Power decide! 


“Tf our bark sinks, ’tis to this deeper sea.” 


And there are those who sail it evermore. They have no 
assurance of a life beyond the grave. They have a com- 
plete assurance that, if such a life is good for them to 
live, they shall not miss the way. Is such a habit of the 
soul less perfectly religious, do you think, than Theodore 
Parker’s certainty of immortality or than the cry of some, 
“No immortality, no God, no good”? Is it not of all pos- 
sible habits of the soul the most perfectly religious ? 

The drift of these considerations may be wilfully mis- 
understood, but hardly otherwise by any serious mind. It 
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is not that we would have the great beliefs in God and 
Immortality less precious in men’s eyes. We would that 
we might strengthen and ennoble them a hundred-fold. 
What we desire is that, however great and precious and 
consoling these beliefs may be to men, they should have 
a daring faith that they are not exhaustive of religion, nor, 
by any means, the final standards of its grace and power. 
They may be rigorous and aggressive in the mind, while at 
the same time the quality of a man’s religiousness is intol- 
erably poor. They may be timorous, silent, or even con- 
sciously opposed, and the quality of a man’s religion may 
be sweet and sane, a gracious force in his own life, a blessing 
to his kind. Here is no idol of the closet, whose living 
counterpart we have never found in the society of living 
men; but the living men, whom we have known and loved, 
in whose walk and conversation we have seen the fair 
embodiment of this gospel that we preach, have been our 
most convincing argument that these things are surely so. 
To allow that the most characteristic dogmas of religion 
are not essential to a profound religiousness will doubtless 
seem to some of our remoter friends a paradox well quali- 
fied to cheapen and discourage all belief in God or the 
immortal life. But it is our belief that this allowance — 
let it become insistence, and so much the better — will have 
no such operation. We do not believe that either of these 
great beliefs has gained one noble suffrage in the course of 
human history by the persistent association of the idea of 
moral excellence with their affirmation and the persistent 
association of moral shame and blame with their negation. 
We believe that, once removed forever from the sphere of 
praise and blame, these ideas and beliefs will enter on 
a new career of victory and renown. The opprobrium here- 
tofore attaching to denial has whipped in the cowards, while 
it has piqued the courage of high-tempered and chivalrous 
men. Like Perugino, who refused the final sacraments 
when dying, they wish to see “how a man fares who has 
dispensed with all these things.” “Men are responsible,” 
said Thomas Jefferson, “not for the rightfulness, but for the 
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righteousness of their opinions.” To hold them responsible 
for their rightfulness is to put their righteousness in con- 
stant jeopardy. The mystery of faith cannot be held in 
a pure conscience so long as this enormous bias hangs upon 
it. But that it shall be held in a pure conscience is of the 
first importance. “The hell that a lie will keep a man 
from is doubtless,” George MacDonald says, “the best 
place for him to go to.” Whatever the result of freeing 
the great doctrines of religion from the moral bias that has 
hung upon them in the past, there is nothing else for those 
to do who see that it is not legitimate. 


“Guard thou the fact! though ’t safer seem 
In harbor to abide: 
For us the tides of ocean stream ; 
The safe must first be tried.” 


And what remains to us when we have come to this 
conclusion,— that dogma is not essential to religion and 
that no exception can be made to this exalted rule? Why, 


it remains, for those of us who have our own doctrinal per- 
suasions, freely to utter them, to urge them on our fellow- 
men in the degree of our conviction of their spiritual 
significance, always subordinating them, however, to the 
assurance felt, and manfully avowed, that the mere holding 
of any doctrine whatsoever has no religious quality. A 
man’s belief in God, a man’s belief in Immortality, may be 
the continent of a religiousness of incalculable depth of 
sweetness. And it may be “a cipher with the rim re- 
moved.” What remains is for those of us who cherish 
these beliefs to rescue them so’far as in us lies from all 
unmoral and immoral implications, to make them radiant 
with celestial peace and calm, motives and inspirations to 
all highest excellence, all sweet humanities. This, too, 
remains: the faith that, even for those who somehow have 
lost these doctrines and persuasions irretrievably, all is not 
lost. It remains for us to show how many great and 
ample reasons still exist for carrying out the poet’s high 
behest when he puts question, and makes answer thus :— 
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“ Hath man no second life? Pitch this one high ! 
Sits there no Judge in heaven, our sin to see? 
More strictly then the inward judge obey! 

Was Christ a man like us? Ah! let us try 
If we then, too, can be such men as he!” 


There remains the unity of the Spirit,—the spirit of 
beauty, truth, and good, the spirit of awe and wonder, 
reverence and adoration, trust and peace, as we more deeply 
apprehend the ordered vastness of the world and more ear- 
nestly ally ourselves with its invincible and glorious sweep 
from good to better and from better on to best. Are we a 
little flock, and do we sometimes shudder at our isolation ? 
To what a company that no man can number are we 
conjoined by this unity of the. Spirit! As the good ship 
passes the equator with no monitory ripple of the sea 
beneath her steady keel, so, thanks to this, we pass a thou- 
sand nominal barriers of sect and creed, and enjoy the 
freedom of a thousand cities of all lands and times. Wher- 
ever there is love of beauty, truth, and good, and loyalty 
to these; wherever there is wonder, reverence, and aspira- 
tion; wherever there is devotion to ideal ends of human 
betterment,— there is our passage free, and there are we at 
home. 

But, if I enlarge my testimony further, I shall certainly 
be burdensome to you. A moment’s glance over the lengthy 
way that we have come together: A daring faith! faith in 
religion, blinking nothing of the crimes committed in her 
name, nothing of present folly that her stolen livery wears ; 
faith in religion, not as morality alone, but as morality and 
worship ; faith in religion as a thing as natural as the blow- 
ing clover and the falling rain. Last but-not least, faith in 
the simplicity of religion, in its transcendency of all dog- 
matic limitations; faith that it is, at best, a manful recogni- 
tion of the tender grace and awful sweep of things, and a 
high and pure resolve to convert this recognition into a vol- 
untary energy of devotion to the Eternal Power that makes 
for righteousness. We are so few that I can easily imagine 
with what scorn and inextinguishable laughter such a horo- 
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scope as this would affect the proud and mighty ones of the 
traditional religién, who sit like gods enthroned, imagining 
that all the future is in fee for them and theirs forever. We 
can afford the laughter and the scorn. To us belongs the 
future, not to them. The signs are manifold that the old 
order changeth, giving place to new. The air is full of por- 
tents of the coming time. Blessed are the eyes that see the 
things that we see; for many prophets and kings of thought 
have desired to see the things that we see and have not seen 
them, and to hear the things that we hear and have not 
heard them. But, wonderful as is the change already real- 
ized, we have every reason to believe that it is little to the 
change that is impending, and will shortly come to pass. 
Doubt not that there awaits a glorious future for religion. 
But it will be religion without dogma; a passion for all 
truth; a great lift of the heart to the ineffable mystery; 
great hopes for great souls; the moral sentiment supreme. 
What have we done that our uplifted foreheads should be 
kissed by the first tender beams of such a dayspring from 
on high? What can we do that we may not be quite un- 
worthy of such heavenly chrism? 

JoHN W. CHADWICK. 


“THE RELATION OF THE CHURCH OF TO-DAY 
TO EDUCATION.” * 


The Church of To-day, we must remember, is the Church 
reduced to its lowest terms. Practically, we all accept 
Theodore Parker’s definition of it: that it is “a voluntary 
association of men and women,” meeting for the purpose of 
worship and instruction ; while not one of its members holds 
himself bound by its authority, as to what he shall believe 
or how he shall act. The Church of the Past has been 
a great power in human life,—by far the greatest power 
in Society or the State. It saved what could be saved of 
ancient civilization out of universal wreck. It was the chief 
factor in creating a new civilization, now growing old, of 
* An essay read before the Western Unitarian Conference, May 13, 1884. 
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which we are witnessing and to some extent guiding the 
transformations. The Church of the Future, as we can 
imagine it, may come again to be such an organizing of 
moral forces, such a synthesis of the beliefs, hopes, and 
motives of mankind, as to claim an equal authority, more 
wise, less oppressive and corrupt. This is the dream of 
those who profess to serve the larger religion of humanity. 

But we, by force of circumstances, have accepted that 
feeble and narrow definition of the Church already given. 
Feeble and narrow as it is, however, it represents one thing, 
—the best thing, the only thing just now worth our consid- 
ering: that is, the ideal side of hwman life as it regards char- 
acter and conduct. This includes the highest culture of 
the intelligence, the noblest morality as interpreted by 
conscience, the largest welfare and purest justice to be 
realized in the State. These three will make the main 
points of what I shall have to say presently. 

The function of the Church in Education, taken in the 
broadest way, would mean in regard to them these two 
things: first, to develop and make clear the fundamental 
ideas — or what by another phrase we may call the vital 
laws —of that higher life of mind, conscience, and society ; 
and, secondly, to train its children, individually, to under- 
stand and obey those laws. In so doing, the Church of To- 
day would be keeping strictly within those narrowest limits 
which define its sphere of power, and at the same time 
would be doing the highest possible service to mankind in 
the best possible way. 

But this is simply to describe, in other words, the office 
and meaning of the Church itself. I imagine that my sub- 
ject intends something more definite. There is a well- 
understood field of education, including particular methods 
and a recognized group of institutions. The relation of the 
Church to these, or to some of these, may be taken for 
granted as the topic really meant. More especially be- 
cause, as we know, the Church in its great age took in hand 
the entire business of education as it was then understood ; 
because, from the primary school up, almost all our educa- 
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tional institutions keep traces of their ecclesiastical origin ; 
because every college and university in this country, with 
(I think) one exception,* bears plain marks of that ecclesias- 
tical tradition; while, at the same time, no tendency is just 
now more powerful, in what we call the higher education, 
than the tendency which seeks to get rid of the last relics 
of ecclesiasticism, and to make that education honestly, 
consistently, and thoroughly secular. This sets before us 
a condition of things having some points of singular and 
fresh interest. And we, with very few trammels, as I said, 
of ecclesiastical tradition, but leaguing ourselves frankly in 
what we call “The Church of To-day,” having neither 
common ritual nor dogma, are for special reasons of our 
own bound to meet it. 

At the outset, we are brought face to face with a highly 
developed machinery of education, in which the work is 
all done by trained specialists. This fact persuades us, 
slowly but irresistibly, that we ought to be trained spe- 
cialists ourselves. In such institutions as I have referred 
to, every instructor is required, or expected, to know the 
last word in his own department, and to be master of its 
methods; while he is at the same time compelled to keep 
in view the needs, the proportion, and the dignity of many 
other departments, each as necessary as his. His strength 
consists partly in respecting himself, and partly in respect- 
ing them; and he is sure, on those terms, of finding the 
recognition and honor he deserves. 

Now, it happens that, by general consent, a large depart- 
ment of human knowledge is conceded to be the special 
province of the Church, or of the ministry which represents 
the Church. There is hardly anywhere a disposition to 
contest that province, or a disposition to withhold respect 
from it. In that province, if anywhere, we shall find our 
strength and honor. It is our first duty, therefore, to sPE- 
CIALIZE our field and office as instructors. This is not to 
_ harrow the range of topics it deals with; for, on the con- 
trary, religion in the broad sense is the link which gives the 

* The Johns Hopkins Untversity. os 
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needful unity to the world’s intellectual life,— a link which 
special sciences are apt to miss. Religion touches every 
intellectual interest of men; but does it as religion, not as 
a rival of science and learning in their own sphere. And 
this is the one point which I shall try to illustrate in the 
present essay. I shall do it under three different lights: 
the light of Knowledge, the light of Life, and the light of 
Social Justice. 

First, the light of Knowledge. It is a great and necessary 
service which has been done in the Church of To-day, espe- 
cially by its younger teachers, in dealing so frankly and in- 
telligently as they have with certain great questions of the 
time. I will instance particularly those of physical science 
and those of biblical criticism, as bearing on the interpre- 
tation of religious dogma. Almost to a man, I think, our 
younger ministers may be rated as evolutionists in their 
science, and as rationalists in their theology. This we ac- 
cept as a great advance, accomplished almost wholly within 
the last thirty years, and as giving a standing-ground of 
singular advantage in meeting the cultivated and even the 
popular intelligence of the day. 

What I wish to insist upon is that it is only a standing- 
ground. We are apt, some of us, to forget that it is so. 
Evolution is argued as if it had a positive religious value, 
and as if it were a theologian’s business to prove it and 
defend it: whereas it is perfectly clear, as soon as we stop 
to think, that its exposition and defence make the business 
of trained naturalists; that a theologian, unless he is also 
a trained naturalist, cannot add a grain’s weight to its 
evidence; that at best he can only assume it, and show its 
harmony with the religious truth which it is his proper busi- 
ness to teach; that he is to accept it, just as he does any 
other generally received belief at second hand, either as raw 
material for illustration or as a framework into which he 
fits, as best he can, the pattern of the particular thing given 
him to do, 

Just so with the rationalizing criticism of the Bible. It is 
very interesting, very fruitful, very instructive; and our 
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younger theologians have come to it with a zeal and indus- 
try deserving all praise. They need sometimes, however, 
to be reminded of two things: first, that the business of 
criticism is a very serious and laborious life-work for special- 
ists, so that it is impossible our critical opinions should have 
any weight except as they reflect the scholarship of other 
men; and, secondly, it is not these critical opinions them- 
selves we want as religious teachers, but a view of the 
religious life — its duties, hopes, sympathies, and aspirations 
—in harmony with the advanced intelligence of the present 
day, which these opinions may be supposed to represent. 
It is of no conceivable value to me, as a religious teacher, to 
prove a thousand times over that Moses did not write the 
Pentateuch, or that Jesus is not risen bodily from the dead, 
— points which are argued with extreme assiduity by some 
of our younger theologians. But before an intelligent con- 
gregation of people, not one of whom really believes that 
Moses wrote the Pentateuch or that Jesus is risen bodily 
from the dead, it is of the utmost importance to save and 
defend, if we can, the realities of religious life, in spite of 
those once tremendous negations. For us, the results of 
criticism are almost purely negative, as we have so often 
had occasion to say. It is a far more important consid- 
eration for us, how to deal constructively with that great 
field of positive knowledge which by common consent is 
our own. 

The topics included in this field are generally understood 
to be the following: 1. Religious Philosophy; that is, an 
exposition of the fundamental laws of life, especially the 
laws of intellectual and spiritual life, so as to harmonize 
with our best and surest knowledge of the constitution of 
things in general; 2. Religious Doctrine ; that is, the inter- 
pretation of the opinions and thoughts of men on matters 
concerning their highest welfare, and the system of things 
they are born into, so as to harmonize with our best under- 
standing of men’s higher experience, and of the Bible, which 
is the most remarkable register and illustration of that 
experience ; 8. Religious History; that is, the record — not 
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of opinions and institutions, which it is often thought to be, 
but of the actual working out in human affairs, on a wide 
seale, of Religion as a primary motive or force in human 
nature. This last, again, includes the Bible itself, under the 
new and more intelligent understanding which we have 
come to take of it; the outlying religions, especially of the 
East; but particularly that which comes nearest us in inter- 
est and instruction, the infinity of illustration to be found in 
Christian history, in its development from the first Christian 
century down to our own day. 

I am, as some of you will see, not indicating a mere the- 
ory of my own, but giving the outline of a scheme which has 
been taken up with great intelligence and spirit by our Sun- 
day School Society, and is fast being put before the public 
in a series of Manuals which will fill out sufficiently the 
sketch here hinted, and will place in the hands of our 
preachers and teachers such a body of knowledge, or such a 
key to the abundant sources of knowledge, as to promise a 
most rich and fruitful work to be done in the coming gener- 
ation, if that shall prove at all worthy of its opportunity. 

Second, the light of Life. After all, the teaching of knowl- 
edge is comparatively easy business. Even that body of 
positive knowledge of religious things just indicated — im- 
mense advance as it is on the metaphysical theology, or the 
negative and scientific criticism, which had to go before it — 
is but the preliminary work, or the by-play, of the religious 
teacher. It is the peculiarity of his position, that he has to 
deal first-hand with the facts of the soul's life, the develop- 
ment of character, the working of motive, the spiritual judg- 
ment which is always coming to pass in the lives of men. 
He deals with these as directly as an engineer deals with 
the properties of stone or metals, or as a naturalist deals 
with the growth of plants. To equip him for his work, 
knowledge has to be ripened into wisdom: learning is only 
the raw material of faith. 

If I were preaching a sermon here to preachers, I should 
take for my text something like the old myth of Jacob 
wrestling with the angel, and coming off “ Israel ” indeed — a 
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“ prince of God,” but lamed by that conflict, and ever after 
“halting upon his thigh”: so strong is my conviction that 
the lesson of life we have the right to teach, the true and 
only lesson, is learned first in spiritual conflict, through pas- 
sion, desire, and fear; while the issue of that conflict is less 
often self-content and inward peace than it is a lameness 
and pain which are apt to stay with us to the end. But it 
is that lameness and that pain which give us understanding 
where light and strength are to be had; so that here, as 
Paul did, we must “ glory in our infirmities.” 

But I am not preaching a sermon here to preachers. I 
am only trying to put in a plain way the fact which more 
than anything marks the preacher's position and defines his 
work: the fact that he is set face to face with life to study 
it, to get what meaning he can out of it, and to make that 
meaning clear to other minds. I say this for the special 
encouragement of those younger brethren, who think they 
have done a pretty good thing (and so they have) when 
they have accepted the theory of evolution, or have settled 
it in their minds what is the place of the Fourth Gospel in 
the Christian Canon. They are on the threshold, where 
they can begin to see more distinctly what the real gospel is 
which they will have to teach. For that is a gospel, and 
only that, which is to him who holds it @ solution to the 
problem of life as he finds it; that is, a practical solution, 
sufficient to make his own duty clear to him and his own 
path plain, and to put his own heart at rest, whether or not 
it solves any one of the riddles of human destiny, as they 
always have perplexed men’s minds in theory, and as I sup- 
pose they always will. And in this sense, unless a man has 
found a gospel, or is clearly to his own mind on the way to 
one, he has no call or claim to preach at all. 

Now, this direct, close, first-hand study of the facts of life 
— with the key to be found to them in one’s own experi- 
ence, and with a view to learn their bearing on the actual 
duties and situations of life — is the one matter of supreme 
interest to any thoughtful person. The one highest privi- 
lege of our profession is to make it the means of instructing, 
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comforting, helping in any way, the living souls of other 
men, under the burden and the mystery of our common lot. 
I cannot think just here of any example of this method likely 
to be so instructive and helpful, especially to our younger 
men, as those Sermons on Life by Dr. Dewey, just published 
in the priceless volume of his works. I cannot think just 
now of any other illustration quite so clear of what preach- 
ing means in its highest and what we may call its eternal 
sense; that is, as the interpretation of human life by the 
direct study of its underlying spiritual laws, and by the 
light, of that infinity of illustrations to be found in its actual 
experience. To sum it up in a word, the light of life is a 
man’s gospel; and a man’s gospel is the light of his life. 

Lastly, the light of Social Justice. We ought in this con- 
nection to remember that the Christian Gospel, in its first 
proclaiming, meant a political and social revolution in the 
little State of Palestine, as radical as that proposed by any 
socialistic reformer of the present day. In all the great 
ages of faith, a construction or reconstruction of society is 
a part of the professed and conscious aim,— as in Cyprian’s 
conception of a Christian State within a State ; as in Augus- 
tine’s sublime discourse of the City of God; as in the Puri- 
tan dream of a Christian Commonwealth. To limit the 
purpose of the Christian Gospel to individual salvation, the 
salvation of the Elect, is only the last degeneracy of an 
effete Calvinism, unmindful of its heroic ancestry. Our 
later gospel of Self-culture, which came in fifty years ago, is 
only a feeble and effeminate rendering of that. And, unless 
the sphere and office of Religion, in our modern rendering of 
it, are made as broad as the duties of men and the welfare 
of States, the world will do well to turn away from us and 
it together. 

But a sobering process has been going on in the course of 
the Christian centuries; and Messianic dreams, with many 
another socialistic dream, have been dispelled. One such 
dream, fair and radiant, was beginning to pass away about 
forty years ago. That day was to some of us a rude awak- 
ening. But our best hopes for mankind are, after all, “ such 
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stuff as dreams are made of”: the dream itself was a hint 
and prophecy of what our waking thought may try to grasp, 
and our active faith to realize. For there is nothing to which 
the common heart answers back so quickly as the promise 
of a brighter future; and there is no service in which the 
religious teacher is sure of a warmer welcome than if he 
can instruct men in the true method by which it may be 
attained. 

There are two things which such a teacher has to avoid: 
first, those vain and vague imaginations of the gospel of 
mere sentiment,— of abstract “rights” instead of duties, 
preached so fervently a hundred years ago, which led men 
through horrible pitfalls into the gulf of a stormy revolution ; 
and, secondly, those external methods, properly political, by 
which shallow reformers think to hasten on the good time 
coming, and take the kingdom of heaven by violence. Ob- 
serve that I am not condemning either of these methods. 
The poet and the prophet have their day; and the political 
reformer has his day. A man is not to be blamed, whose 
genius leads him to seek “the goodly fellowship of the 
prophets,” or to join “the noble army of martyrs.” But, as 
religious teachers and expounders, we do not fall naturally 
into the ranks of either. A great preliminary work of educa- 
tion is the thing just now most obviously in demand. A part 
of this work is to be done by trained specialists in the field 
of social science, but only a part of it. Quite as important 
a share is given to those who, by professional position and 
habit of mind, must keep in view the ideal end to be 
attained, as to those whose method of investigation brings 
them closest upon the conditions that block the way. 

It is true that the various problems of Social Science,— 
education, public charity, penal discipline, civil service 
reform, the security of moral order through legal methods, 
—it is true that these are all topics of special interest and 
attraction to us professionally. In several of them, the very 
best of service has been rendered by Christian ministers ; 
and I am not sure that this is not the noblest service the 
Christian ministry has ever rendered. But for those of us 
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who have only the average ability and practical skill, and 
for all of us in the every-day work of our profession, 
the plain rule is to regard the topics of social science just as 
we do those of any other science,—as illustration and as 
standing-ground. The facts of social science are hard and 
unrelenting, often, like those of any other science; more 
hard and unrelenting, because they touch closer on the raw 
flesh and bare nerves of suffering humanity, and so need 
all the more to be interpreted through the sympathy that 
comes of a religious sense of brotherhood, and a thoughtful 
tenderness growing out of a fixed habit of interpreting 
human life at large through the lessons of one’s own life. 
Here, then, I simply repeat that Social Justice is the end to 
be attained ; and that our business is, while keeping this end 
in view, to study the means in the light of conscience and 
personal conviction of the right. 

I have tried to state, as clearly as I could so briefly, what 
we mean by “ The Relation of the Church of To-day to Edu- 
cation.” What distinguishes the Church from every other 
agency which society employs is that its work has to be 
done primarily through the conscience rather than the 
intellect or the practical faculty; that it acts through inte- 
rior conviction first, and only afterwards through association 
or combination; and that it is especially commissioned to 
keep high and pure those ethical ideals, without which 
society itself would perish in disintegration and corruption. 
I have considered the special work of education which the 
Church has in hand, as intrusted to faithful men, specially 
endowed and trained for it. And I have endeavored to 
show what that work is, under these three great lights,— 
the light of Knowledge, the light of Life, and the light of 
Social Justice. 

J. H. ALLEN. 
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EDITORS’ NOTE-BOOK. 


THE MORMON QUESTION. " 


The interest which the Mormon question at one time prom- 
ised to arouse has probably died away in the excitement of a 
political campaign. The present Congress is not likely to take 
any effective measures against the polygamy which exists at 
Utah. Indeed, while the great parties are so evenly balanced, it 
can hardly be expected that either one should seriously grapple 
with this question. A little general discussion, and some appear- 
ance of severity in a law which every one took for granted was 
not to be executed, are quite enough for politicians, to whom thie 
vote of a single representative is of far more importance than 
any matter bearing upon the morals of the land. Meanwhile, the 
question is relegated to the religious journals until the presiden- 
tial election is settled, or one party becomes strong enough in 
Congress to act without regard to the politics of a single Terri- 
tory or State. The American Catholic Quarterly Review for 


April has a very good article upon this subject, from which we 
desire to make some extracts:— 


How to deal with this alien people —alien not in blood, but in the 
leading elements of what is commonly recognized as civilization — is the 
Mormon problem of to-day... . Polygamy is essentially opposed to the 
principles of our civilization, and a people that adopts it must therefore 
be regarded as outside its pale. That they are so does not deprive 
them of the natural rights of human beings, but it may make it highly 
inexpedient to admit them to share in the government of a civilized 
community. ... It would not be safe, however, by any means, to attrib- 
ute the rise and progress of Mormonism, wholly or mainly, to the igno- 
rance of its professors. Some who have devoted their attention to the 
subject seem to imagine that the establishment of schools is all that is 
needed to overthrow the whole system of Mormonism in Utah. They 
overlook the fact that fanaticism is one of the most powerful motives of 
human action, and that, while it may exist side by side with ignorance 
and stolidity, it is a thing of an entirely different kind in the caleu- 
lations of either philosopher or statesman. No general lav can be laid 
down to explain the periodical outbursts of strong religious excitement 
among the most widely different races, which go under the general name 
of fanaticism. That the bulk of the Mormons are believers in their sys- 
tem of religion, including its practice of polygamy, cannot be doubted. 

10 
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They pay tithes, and punctually obey the orders of the heads of the sect 
without murmuring, though the burdens are by no means light. They 
are ready, for the most part, to quit their homes and families and start 
as missionaries to Europe at the word of the hierarchy that rules over 
them. .. . It has been found almost impossible to obtain reliable evidence 
on oath in the courts from Mormon witnesses, in cases where the peculiar 
doctrines of the sect are involved. Ignorance and stolidity will not 
account for such facts. They attest clearly the existence of self-believing 
fanaticism among the mass of the population of Utah. The question to 
be solved in regard to the Mormons may be thus summed up: A popula- 
tion as alien in habits and customs as a tribe of Mohammedans and as 
fanatical in their religious ideas has grown up on the soil of the Union. 
Its practice of polygamy is in direct opposition to the almost universally 
received ideas of public morals. Nevertheless, it is claimed by the Mor- 
mons as an essential part of their religion which they will not part with. 
... As to the theory that full toleration of all religions is required by 
the spirit of the American Constitution, it is wholly misleading. It is 
well settled in the public mind that most of the bodies of religionists 
known here can subsist together in our society; but it by no means 
follows that there are not other bodies of religionists who could not be 
tolerated among us.... Unless we are prepared to say that any act is 
lawful that is done in the name of religion, we cannot say that every 
man has a right to worship as he pleases. ... We do not regard the arm 
of the law as a suitable agent for spreading religious truth, and we have 
no admiration for forced conversions even to the truth. ... We do not, 
however, believe that there is any abstract right in the matter on the side 
of either suppression or toleration. Polygamy is repugnant to the moral 
feelings of Christian civilization; but it is not an evil like Thuggism, 
that must be eradicated by force. We yield to none in our abhorrence 
of the practice, but many abhorrent things have to be endured in politics 
aud in social life. It must be borne in mind that the practice in ques- 
tion prevails throughout the whole Mohammedan and Buddhist world, 
and yet that Mohammedans and Buddhists have long been members of 
various Christian States, or at least of States as Christian as this coun- 
try in their public policy. ... Here, too, in the United States, we are not 
aware that it has ever been claimed that the Federal authorities should 
suppress polygamy among the heathen Indians. It seems to us that the 
Mormons, in this respect, may be regarded as Indians. Their ways are 
not our ways. We reprobate their religion and its practices, but we 
do not believe it is any part of the government’s duty to suppress either 
by force within a district where the public sense is not opposed to them. 
‘The States can settle appropriate legislation each for itself; and we, 
certaiuly, as citizens of any particular State which now makes polygamy 
a legal offence, would oppose a change in the law.... While avoiding 
interference with the “peculiar institution” of the Mormons within 
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certain limits, it seems to us that it would be wholly inexpedient to 
admit them to the rights of a sovereign State. Their social system is 
wholly alien to ours. We may tolerate it within certain limits, but we 
can never conscientiously indorse it. ... Accordingly, we would deal 
with those who practise it in the name of a religious system as we would 
with other, barbarians. We would deny them no general right of 
humanity; we would not drive them from the soil under our jurisdiction, 
nor would we strain the action of the central government to deprive 
them of such personal rights in the administration of the law as are 
usually accorded to settlers on our soil, regardless of citizenship... . 
The admission of a State in such a condition of barbarism as the preva- 
lence of pclygamy in it implies would be a shock to the moral feelings 
of the rest of the country, and therefore should be steadily rejected. 
It rests with each Territory.to put itself in accordance with the general 
public feeling on this point,—a feeling which is no passing caprice, but 
based on the fundamental moral principles of our civilization. So long 
as Utah or any other Territory refuses to do this, so long as its people 
prefer the usages of barbarism to those of Christian civilization, they 
should be allowed no part in our government. We should grant them 
the rights of men, not the privileges of citizens. 


The emphasis which this article places upon religious toleration 
is remarkable from a Roman Catholic source; and the remedy 


proposed, of not admitting to any. participation in the govern- 
ment a region which permits polygamy, is of practical value as 
one step, but it is only one step and not a long one toward the 
cure of the evil. The government must be responsible for the 
good condition of the Territories over which it has sovereignty. 
Any moral standards the nation has must be enforced there, 
We fear the article overestimates the moral sense of the com- 
munity against Mormonism. It is very evident that few of our 
Congressmen care anything about it in comparison with a single 
vote for their party; and there is too much of secret, practical 
Mormonism in the other States, to take any very decided. steps 
against those who openly maintain it under the cover of a relig- 
ious faith. But we by no means agree with the writer that force 
may not be necessary and justifiable to root out this evil. We 
notice all through history that this is the way in which all 
reforms are at last executed; and certainly, with the bloody 
record of the Romish Church, it is the last body to suggest that 
the power of a government need not be directed to such ends. 
We wish it were otherwise, but we fear it will be many ages 
before persuasion can establish morality or banish all social evils. 
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When the sentiment of a community is fairly aroused, and 
determined that some such practice which it looks upon with 


abhorrence is to be put down, it will not be very tender as to the 
means. 


THE PROPOSED AMERICAN TIGRIS-EUPHRATES EXPEDITION. 


It is well known that search for cuneiform material has been 
assiduously carried on in the Tigris-Euphrates region for the 
last thirty or forty years. The result has been the discovery 
of an immense literature, and the opening of a new world of 
knowledge and research. The history of Western Asia has been 
carried back to the twentieth century before the beginning of 
our era. The importance of the réle played by the Assyrians 
and Babylonians in the political and artistic development of 
our civilization has been brought out into strong relief. Besides 
historical inscriptions, a large mass of scientific, poetical, and 
religious material has been collected and partly worked up. 
The relation of the Assyrians and Babylonians to the Israelites, 
especially from the eighth century to the sixth, has become 
known; and light has been thrown on many obscure points 
in the historical and prophetic books of the Old Testament. 
One has only to compare the commentaries of Gesenius and 
Cheyne, or Isaiah, to see what an immense difference Assyrio- 
logical results have made in the understanding of that prophet; 
and these results have been gained in the last quarter of a 
century. The early chapters of Genesis now appear, not as 
an isolated Israelitish belief, but as parts of an extensive, old 
north Semitic tradition. The singular form of Hebrew poetry, 
to which a few years ago nothing similar was known, is now 
found to be identical with that of Babylonian hymns for whose 
origin we must go back to a period equalling, if not exceeding, 
in antiquity the remotest times of Egyptian literature. No 
history of Greek art, no account of ancient Asia Minor, and 
no geography of Western Asia can now be considered satis- 
factory without drawing on the cuneiform records. This 
revolution in Asiatic historical science has been brought about 
by the labors of a handful of men. The natural inertia which 
holds men to old subjects, and the difficulty of getting access 
to the literature, have made the laborers few. A huge mass 
of material, yet untouched, awaits the attacks of fresh scholars, 
and promises a rich reward for learning. 
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The Babylonian-Assyrian cuneiform records lie embedded in 
mounds of earth all along the Tigris-Euphrates Valley, and have 
to be got at by excavations which cost time and money. Eng- 
land has been willing to spend money and time, and has become 
the possessor of the greater part of the Assyriological material 
that has been brought to Europe. Sir Henry Rawlinson, Layard, 
George Smith, and Mr. Rassam have enriched the British Mu- 
seum with statues, architectural remains, and written tablets 
in such quantities that it has been impossible for English scholars 
to catalogue their treasures. Under certain circumstances, per- 
haps, there might be much to say in favor of a world-depot of 
cuneiform literature; and, if one place should be selected as 
the depository to which all men should bring their collections 
and where all should go to study, it;would undoubtedly be the 
British Museum. But, as things are, there is no little advantage 
in having collections at various places, so as to give the stimulus 
of access to original documents to the largest possible number of 
scholars. 

Very few Americans have studied Assyrian; and, till within 
the past year, they had only thought vaguely that they should 
like to have cuneiform collections nearer than Europe. The 
present proposed expedition had ‘its origin in a conversation 
held in Cambridge, last October, by some gentlemen interested 
in the matter. They concluded that an expedition was possible, 
determined to try the experiment, and put themselves in commu- 
nication with other gentlemen in New York and Philadelphia 
(one of the originators was from Baltimore). They had to find 
the men and the money. Fortunately, they had not far to look 
for three gentlemen, whose experience fitted them admirably to 
be the pioneers in the undertaking. The indorsation of the 
Archeological Institute was obtained, and there remained the 
more uncertain task of raising the money. Here, too, they had 
unexpected success. A rich and liberal lady of New York, to 
whom the matter had been presented, Miss Catherine Lorillard 
Wolfe, undertook to bear all the expense of the expedition. 
She had been asked only for a subscription, but, on considering 
the question, preferred to give the whole sum necessary; and in 
honor of her father, who desired that his money should be de- 
voted to useful enterprises, the expedition will be called the 
“ Wolfe Expedition to the Tigris-Euphrates Valley.” The De- 
partment of State has promised to use all efforts to procure a 
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firman; and the expedition will probably be ready to start in 
September next, to be absent about a year, 

The gentlemen who have agreed to go out are: Dr. William 
Hayes Ward, editor of the New York Independent, who has 
been a student of Assyrian for many years; Mr. Joseph T. 
Clarke, of Boston, the surveyor and draughtsman of the Assos 
Expedition; and Dr, J. R. S. Sterrett, also a member of the 
Assos Expedition, and lately Acting Director of the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens. Their object in this first 
visit will be to examine the field, determine at what point it 
will be desirable to begin excavating, and to come to an amicable 
understanding with the English parties who may be at work 
in the region. They will give their attention especially to 
Southern Babylonia, which has been very little worked; and 
they will be on the lookout for Arabic and Syriac documents, 
and for anything else bearing on Semitic science. The expedi- 
tion will go out under the auspices of the Archwological Insti- 
tute. On its return, the results will be made known to the- 
public; and, if the report warrants it, effort will be made to 
raise the money necessary to begin excavating and bringing 
material to this country. 


C. H. Toy. 
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CURRENT MOVEMENTS AND EVENTS. 


The New York Jndependent, while speaking of the new creed in 
high terms of praise, says: “ It is not a Congregational creed in the 
sense in whieh the Westminster Confession is the Presbyterian 
creed, for no Congregational minister or layman will be required 
to accept it or indorse it. It will simply stand for what, it is worth 
as the statement of what two dozen Congregationalists believe.” 
The Independent must be very childlike in regard to the appoint- 
ment of this committee and the effect of its report upon the Con- 
gregational churches, or else it must have written the above with 
the intention of misleading its readers. What in the world 
was the use of an earnest discussion in regard to the necessity of 
some new statement of faith, of a deliberate selection of two 
dozen chosen divines from all parts of the land and from all 
shades of opinion, and giving them three or four years to consult 
together and prepare a report, if it was to be only their own 
statement? They could have done this through the papers, and 
certainly were men not ashamed of their opinions. It is in a 
way true that no one will be required to accept it or indorse it; 
but the Independent knows full well there are silent powers of 
public opinion quite as hard to resist as any legal requirements, 
and that, if the creed begins to be adopted at all, the churches 
which reject it will find all the denominational influences will be 
brought to make them accept it and indorse it. 


In objecting to the phrase “resurrection of the body” to some 
of our Episcopalian friends, we have in every case been met with 
the reply, “ We do not believe in the resurrection of this identi- 
cal body.” We have often wondered how the Episcopalians 
generally interpreted it; for, of course, the creed meant this 
very body of flesh and bones. The Churchman of May 17, 
which may be admitted to speak with authority, throws some 
light upon the subject. The Independent said, upon the Sunday- 
school lesson four May 11: “If human flesh could enter heaven, 
it would not remain heaven, The body must change, must suf- 
fer. It has no element of permanence. It is not fit for heaven. 
We must not think of our heavenly existence as in a sort of 
spiritualized flesh and blood. The Bible tells us it is spiritual, 
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and nothing else. In another world, we shall possess only a spir- 
itual connection, have an immortal soul; and that soul is perhaps 
what is meant by a spiritual body.” The Churchman replies to 
this: “We do not know how largely the Independent's lessons 
may be used in Sunday-schools, but a bolder way of saying 
‘that there is no resurrection of the dead’ can hardly be found 
in any Christian utterance, since St. Paul controverted the heresy 
of the Corinthians. Resurrection cannot be predicted of any- 
thing human, but the body, ‘this flesh.’ The immortality of the 
soul is not a distinctively Christian doctrine, but the resurrection 
of this flesh is such. Moreover, there is Christ’s own word for it, 
that his resurrection body was ‘flesh and bones.’ The early 
Fathers often noted the peculiarity of the phrase ‘flesh and 
bones,’ not ‘flesh and blood.’ If this be an exposition of the 
new creed of Congregationalism, then Congregationalism and 
Christianity have parted company.” The Churchman may think 
it speaks for the Episcopal Church; but we venture to believe 
that a very large proportion of its readers, if they could be ques- 
tioned closely, would confess that the Jndependent more nearly 
expresses their own faith. It is true that Luke’s Gospel repre- 
sents Jesus as saying,“ A spirit hath not flesh and bones as ye 
see me have”; but, then, Paul says very clearly, “ Flesh and 
blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God.” We think that to 
insist upon the resurrection of this identical body would be the 
destruction of most persons’ faith in immortality. 


The discussion of cremation has its bearing upon the doctrine 
of a bodily resurrection. Now and then, some one who accepts 
the creed literally is found to confess a horror at the thought of 
burning instead of burying, because it is contrary to the creed ; 
but not many of any serious reflection can be thus disturbed. 
The London TZimes says: “The dying out of the Roman prac- 
tice of cremation and the prejudice against it in the Christian 
world are very easily explained. They are due to a some- 
what material conception of the resurrection of the dead, which, 
in turn, is closely associated in its origin with the persistent be- 
lief of the early Church in the imminence of the second advent. 
The habit of thought once produced survived its causes, and was 
strengthened by ignorance of or unwillingness to realize what act- 
ually happens to the body after its consignment to the earth. It 
is not very many years since a dignitary of the Church declared 
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that, while he could not affirm that cremation would prevent, 
it would throw serious difficulties in the way of the resurrec- 
tion of the body. The common knowledge of common facts, 
which some unduly glorify and others think to disparage by the 
title of science, has probably rendered that curious mental atti- 
tude impossible. There remain the tender associations that clus- 
ter around the village churchyard, where some frail memorial, 


With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture decked, 
Tmplores the passing tribute of a sigh. 


Were it possible for all or for most of us to hope to lay our bones 
in such a sacred and tranquil spot, the advocates of cremation 
would indeed speak to deaf ears. But the ghastly wildernesses 
of stone to which our urban populations are consigned, where 
even for the rich the space is measured by inches, and the poor 
are crowded in undistinguishable heaps,— these touch no chord 
in the human heart, but rather add a new horror to death.” 

We have far more faith than the dignitaries of the Church, 
who think that cremation will make the resurrection of the 
body any more difficult to the Supreme Power. If that were 
the method of the divine economy, we doubt net means would be 
found to effect it, and that it is no more mysterious nor difficult 


than many of the mysteries around-us; but we do not believe it 
is the method. 


We happened to find on the same day two sketches of Rev. 
Stopford A. Brooke. One was in a letter to an American paper, 
which says :— 


You feel that here is a man who must do honor to his calling; who 
is thoroughly in earnest; who has pondered all the great theological 
problems of the day, and attained to his present beliefs not through 
heredity, but through many and perhaps fierce mental struggles. 
Whether it is the force and originality of his thoughts, the nobleness 
and spirituality of his sentiments, the intensity of his convictions, the 
aptness, vividness, and incisiveness of his language, or the extraordinary 
earnestness of his manner, or all these together, that rivet the attention 
of the hearer, it is hard to tell. Mr. Brooke has a unique kind of ora- 
tory which defies all attempts to describe it. His eloquence has no 
pyrotechnics, but consists in the earnest enunciation of pregnant truths, 
in the impassioned enforcement of sentiments that quicken the intel- 
lect and touch the heart. When the discourse has closed, you feel 
yourself flooded and surcharged with spiritual life. Above all, you find 

rt 
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yourself loathing and abhorring all selfishness and meanness, and re- 
solved, God helping you, to trample all your spiritual foes under your 
feet. Mr. Brooke is not a preacher for the masses of men. He would 
be as much out of place in Mr. Spurgeon’s pulpit, even were his convic- 
tions the same as those of the Tabernacle preacher, as Mr. Spurgeon 
would be in his; but his sermons are admirably adapted to the peculiar 
thoughtful class to which he ministers. 


The other is from Temple Bar, very strongly biased by a writer 
who can see little to admire beyond the Established Church : — 


We have heard him preach before scanty evening congregations which 
scarcely filled half the floor of the church, and left the large galleries 
dark and empty. He seemed to feel his abandonment, and preached like 
au ill-used man. He seems to be, if he is not in reality, a disappointed 
schismatic. His sorrowful air moves the heart of ladies, but men are 
sometimes so unintelligent as to ask what is the matter with him that 
he should so often turn up bis eyes toward the ceiling and speak avec 
des larmes dans la voir, as our neighbors say. Once get accustomed to 
his lackadaisical manner, make allowance for his propensity to talk 
about religious persecution as if he were himself among the martyrs,— 
strip, in short, the husks from Mr. Brooke’s sermons,— and you will some- 
times find the kernel solid and shapely. His poetical imagery, if a little 
overcolored, is always fine. His descriptions of things, scenery, thunder- 
storms, battle-fields, convulsions of nature, and his sketches of character, 
are most vivid. He is an incomparable word-painter. He is also a good, 
warm-hearted man, who, when pleading for the poor in this great city, 
is always stirred with genuine emotion. We can only regret that his 
voice should sound so often in a desert of empty pews. 


The London Jnquirer says of the new orthodox creed :— 


It is distinctively orthodox. It goes over the old ground and recites, 
of course in phraseology of its own, the old dogmas. So orthodox is it 
that we wonder what concessions the liberal party made. The most sig- 
nificant omission is all mention of the devil and hell. Was this the point 
on which the liberal portion of the two dozen creed-makers, those repre- 
senting the “new theology,” took their stand? It would be interesting 
to know. Anyway, it was shabby treatment of the devil to leave him 
out in a creed professing before all things else to be Scriptural. Are we 
to infer that the belief in the devil is a declining faith among the Con- 
gregationalists? We are to remember, however, that this is not an 
authoritative creed. It is well to have this matter distinctly stated; 
but, though it is not authoritative now, yet individual congregations may 
adopt it, and so in time give it a position of authority. The publica- 
tion of such a creed at the present time seems to us a mistaken and 
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retrograde step. It is not in harmony with the best traditions of Con- 
gregationalism. Its inevitable effect is to pledge the mind to foregone 
conclusions. Every creed is the attempted arrest of religious thought 
at a certain stage of development. Its principle is that of finality. It 
assumes that the perfect truth is already known, and can be set forth in 
a certain form of words. 


The article upon “Sheridan and his Biographers,” in the 
Princeton Review for May, has at its close a lesson which may 
well be studied by some of the clergy :— 


He earned enormous sums of money; and his advice to others was 
always admirable, but his own affairs were in ever-increasing confusion. 
He was always involved in debt, yet his accounts as a government offi- 
cer were scrupulously accurate. To continue the antithesis would be 
easy, for the story of his life is a series of antitheses; but to suggest a 
clew to the labyrinth of his character is not so easy. Briefly, I am in- 
clined to think that it is to be found in the uncommon conjunction in 
Sheridan of two irreconcilable things,—a very high standard of morals 
with an absence of training and discipline. The latter failing vitiated 
the former virtue. Incapable of keeping himself up in the clear air and 
on the high level of exalted principle to which he aspired, he was far 
less careful in the ordinary duties of life than those whose aim is not so 
lofty. When he found that he could not attain the high standard he had 
set before him, he cared little how much he fell short of it, and so sank 
below the ethical mean of ordinary mortals. ... He intended to be not 
merely generous with everybody, but also to be absolutely honest and 
upright: his heart was in the right place, as the saying is, but his views 
were too magnificent for his means; and he had neither self-denial nor 
self-discipline. When, therefore, he had once put himself in a position 
where he was unable to do exactly what he had agreed to do and what 
he always desired to do, then he ceased to care whether or not he did all 
he could do. . . . He always meant well; and, as time went on, people 
more and more had to be content to take the will for the deed.... He 
was always paying his debts in a large-handed, reckless way; but he was 
never out of debt. He scorned to examine an account or to catechise 
a claimant. When he had money, he paid; and, when he had none, he 
promised to pay. And he kept his word, if reminded of it, when money 
came in... . He told a creditor who had his bond, and who found him in 
unexpected possession of money, that he had to use the money to meet a 
debt of honor, whereupon the creditor burnt his bond before his face, 
and declared his debt was thereafter a debt of honor; and Sheridan paid 
it at once. 
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THINGS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


STUDIES IN HISTORY. 


This book by Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge, and published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., is a collection of valuable essays given 
at various times in different periodicals, and now presented to 
the public in this compact form. 

The essay on Alexander Hamilton we may mention as one of 
the most attractive in the volume. The writer does not think it 
worth while to narrate all the facts in such a life. He assumes 
that the reader knows something. We have already enough of 
popularized history and biography in this country, where every 
writer, who can get a school committee to recommend his book, 
will present us the simplest facts over and over again, with a 
little change of dress. 

Mr. Lodge’s book gives us critical conclusions, based on the 
reflections of a ripe and broad mind. He thinks that “ Hamilton 
had not the gifts of what we call fervid oratory. He had no 
flights of the imagination or brilliant similes. He did not 
appeal to the emotions, but swayed the judgments of men with 
overmastering force.” His victory in the New York Conven- 
tion and the ratification of the Constitution was one of the most 
shining illustrations of his power. He was ever loyal to this 
Constitution, although he saw its weaknesses. He admired a 
monarchical government in England, but he only wished to have 
here a strong constitutional government. He feared and antici- 
pated the dangers we have passed through from the doctrine of 
State rights. “Jefferson,” says Mr. Lodge, “was inconsistent, 
supple, feminine, and illogical. Hamilton was strong, masculine, 
and logical. He however showed some weaknesses which might 
be called feminine, if we choose so to distinguish. He was in- 
corruptible, but quick-tempered and without self-control. By 
his imprudence and want of pliability, he really spoiled the 
chances of the Federalists, and ruined their party. But he still 
remains,” declares Mr. Lodge, “ the most remarkable man next to 
Washington; and the way in which Washington chose and man- 
aged two such different leaders as Jefferson and Hamilton is as 
much evidence of his greatness as are any acts of his life.” 
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The paper on Daniel Webster is comprehensive, and unshrink- 
ing in its judgment of the great man, though full of admiration. 
Mr. Lodge thinks that Mr. Webster rarely ever indulged in per- 
sonal denunciation, but only attacked principles, which is a great 
deal to say at a period when there was so much vituperation © 
among public men; but Mr. Lodge concedes, in spite of the de- 
fence of his biographer, that Webster received heavy fees in the 
case of the White murder at Salem, and that he showed through 
life a want of delicacy in accepting money from his friends. But 
his devotion to the Union and the Constitution was unfaltering. 
His famous reply to Hayne settled the mind of the North in oppo- 
sition to South Carolinian doctrines, and carried his fame through 
the land. In speaking of his power, Mr. Lodge says,“He did 
not come upon the field like the modern duellist; . .. but, like the 
knight of olden time, he rode into the tournament in full pano- 
ply of glittering armor, and with well-poised lance, bearing 
down his opponents by force, weight, and address, and never 
shrinking from the shock of arms.” When the writer comes to 
the great political crisis of 1850, he says, “ Webster met it in the 
17th of March speech, and failed.” Perhaps that is enough to 
say; but Mr. Lodge goes on further, and recognizes Mr. Web- 
ster’s ambition for the Presidency, and his short-sightedness in 
regard to the great question of the hour. This judgment may 
be correct; but we are content to leave Webster as he stands in 
the public mind, a great lover of his country, without attempting 
to define how far his motives were purely disinterested and how 
far he was incorruptible at the last. It is the whole question of 
expediency and the right, and it is not many years since all New 
England was involved in the same doubts and temptations in 
regard to slavery; and who knows if we should ever have come 
out of them, if the Lord had not led us through the Red Sea of 
war and suffering, by the madness of our Southern brethren ? 

The paper on William Cobbett is original and fresh, like Cob- 
bett himself. Cobbett, as Mr. Lodge implies, was a flesh-and- 
blood Englishman, who loved to give hard knocks, especially at a 
lord or a university man, and prided himself especially on being 
a self-made man, who could strike terror into the “knaves and 
fools” of parliament by his reforms. We have men in this coun- 
try, not reformers perhaps, but active business men, who like to 
cast slurs at university training. This should not be, There 
should be a generous rivalry and mutual respect among men who 
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have gained their education in different ways, provided they have 
succeeded, and can serve the world. 

Mr. Lodge thinks Mr. Cobbett was a master of good English. 
We remember with especial pleasure Cobbett’s grammar at 
school. It delighted us with its freshness and simplicity, and 
yet showed how custom and the tongues of men had marked out 
the true laws of speech, before the grammarian had laid down 
his complex and tedious rules. Cobbett came to this country, 
got into trouble often, would continually emphasize the fact that 
he was an Englishman, was involved in an expensive libel suit, 
and at length went back to England, when his great work of 
reform began. Mr. Lodge says, “ At last, after incessant conflict, 
he spoke to the whole body of the English common people, not 
as a master, but as one in full sympathy with them, and his tri- 
umph came.” He was returned to Parliament, but lived only 
three years after. His egotism was “colossal,” as Mr. Lodge says ; 
but it must have been refreshing in its simplicity. His disinter- 
estedness seems to have been unquestioned, and also his devotion 
to the welfare of the English people. Mr. Lodge has some valu- 
able reflections on the nature of reform in government, how far 
true reform is really an innovation or only a turning back to the 
original foundations of the Constitution. Mr. Lodge thinks the 
latter assumption can hardly be maintained with all beneficent 
reforms, although Mr. Cobbett asserted that he only wished to 
restore, not pull down, in common with most order-loving Eng- 
lishmen. It certainly does no harm, we may say, to have the 
people think their constitution is not changed, provided a good 
measure can be carried. Such, happily, seems to be the spirit of 
the English-speaking race in Great Britain and in this country. 

The other papers in this attractive book are on “The Puritans 
and the Restoration,” “A Puritan Pepys,” “The Early Days of 
Fox,” “ Timothy Pickering,” “Caleb Strong,” “ Albert Gallatin,” 
“Colonialism in the United States,” and “French Opinions of 
America.” We should be glad, if our space permitted us, to 
notice all of these interesting and valuable essays. 


The Whole Family of God. A Memorial Discourse, delivered 
at the Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, N.Y., by Rev. A. P. 
Putnam, D.D., April, 1884. This discourse is fragrant with the 
memory of beautiful and devout souls who have been translated 
from their earthly communion to a higher one above. It has, 
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however, a general as well as personal significance, as we see 
from its title, expanding into a wide survey of human life, its 
aspirations and its failures, and it finds assurance and never-fail- 
ing courage and joy in the one time-hallowed hope in immor- 
tality, which unites all Christians of every name. 

We hear so much to-day about the presumption of feeble man 
in fancying that he knows anything about God or any hereafter, 
and we see so much wise and superior self-complacency in men 
and women who are too magnanimous to ask of God any other 
life than this, that it is refreshing to hear these old consolations 
repeated, these old verities assumed by the Christian teacher. 
Whatever the scientist, the philosopher, may say about there 
being no need or probability of another world, men and women 
will always be found suffering, craving, longing for a higher state 
to be revealed; and Christianity through the words of Jesus will 
always answer plainly that hope, reply to those questions, and be 
heard by the world. 

We have been led to feel, on oatiing this discourse, how uplift- 
ing and really practical is this kind of sermon from a minister. 
Such sermons are all too few nowadays. The old custom among 
the bereaved of asking the prayers of the church has passed 
away; but the bereavement should not pass from the minds of 
the people, and the preacher should not let it go until he has 
made a solemn and affecting impression. In a utilitarian point 
of view, such sermons are valuable. We are all creatures with 
human sympathies, touched quickly in an audience by every 
wind of emotion that blows, and easily brought into affecting 
relations with each other. A church or people who know noth- 
ing about each other’s affairs, joys, or sorrows, cannot grow. 
They will have empty pews. From the higher point of view, 
nothing is so elevating and touching as the spectacle of a body 
of Christian people bearing each other’s burdens and rejoicing 
in each other’s joy. Our worship is too impersonal. So we hear 
men say their book is as good as the sermon. But, if warm cur- 
rents of feeling run from the pulpit to the pew, people soon find 
out that they get from social worship something which cannot 


be gained anywhere else; and so they are found in their places 
each Sunday. 


Prof. Max Miller’s lecture on Buddhist Charity, given this 
spring in London, was the first of a series upon the “ Charities of 
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the World.” We cannot say that we think he has contributed 
very much to the subject. He gives us no valuable conclusions 
of his own, but simply runs through the systems of the Brah- 
mans an the Buddhists of early and later days, in order to show 
how charity was ingrained through all their habits of worship and 
life. The youth studied the Vedas, and daily begged bread for 
himself and his teacher. At twenty, he founded a family. When 
old, he was expected to retire into a forest to live as an ascetic, 
and to meditate and receive alms. He at length became a home- 
less hermit, with his head shaved, and lived on public charity. 
Buddhism does not appear to have altered this system much. 
It rejected sacrifices, and treated the Vedas as ordinary books; 
but the almsgiving system seems to have been kept up with equal 
vigor. Instead of here and there a lonely hermit, we have whole 
societies of mendicants. Anybody could enter; and, in spite of 
the rich soil of India, the poor rushed into these friendly retreats. 
Somebody outside, the lay people in fact, must be charitable to 
support these brotherhoods; and, as Buddhism inculcated charity, 
courtesy, and unselfishness, these people’s souls ought to have 
been saved. But how about the people inside, who received? 
They probably died in the odor of sanctity. Prof. Maller does 
not advance any original ideas on this theme. He appears 
to think these customs are all right, perhaps because they are 
ancient and venerable. He speaks of the slums of London,— 
the St. Giles and the St. James,—and says that social economy 
stands helpless at. the bedside of the dying man. He says not 
a word about the Christian Church and institutions, what they 
have done, and what they are doing so wisely and effectively 
now to remove want and suffering from the world. He repeats 
some of the old stories of self-sacrifice——the Brahman, for in- 
stance, who gave up his two horses when a beggar asked for 
them, then his two children as slaves to another supplicant, and 
finally his wife. This reminds us of Mark Twain, who was per- 
fectly willing to sacrifice all his wife’s relations in the war. 
These stories are as mawkish as many that are told of Buddha 
himself. We have great respect for this religious development 
in the East. Its antiquity and resemblance in some respects to 
the precepts and life of Christianity startle us with the con- 
sciousness of the universality of religious truth. But, when 
we compare these stories with the simple records of the life of 
Jesus and his followers, we are not long in determining which 
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gospel surpasses the other in dignity and truth. In regard to 
charity, we see here the foundation of all the monkish abuses of 
Christendom, learned in this very East by Christian ascetics, and 
developing into the grasping spirit of religious houses and the 
mendicancy of the poor. The Christian world is earnestly try- 
ing to remedy this state of things by ceasing to pauperize men 
and women, and striving to lift them up. 

Prof. Miller warms up at the last, and says that “Buddha saw 
what Christ saw, as he stood at the death-bed of society, where 
political economy and social philosophy are silent. He prescribed 
a grain of faith, « grain of love, a grain of mobility, and a grain 
of wisdom compounded together into the medicine called charity.” 
We ask no better definition, no finer recipe than this. 

Prof. Réville’s Hibbert lectures on Mexico and Peru have met 
with great approval from all parties. Even the Times, the thun- 
derer, says that he is perfectly free from any dogmatic bias. It 
adds: “ He has probably a belief of his own. He may be a Jesuit 
as far as he appears in these lectures. He pleads for facts; that 
is, history.... He asks for no royal road, no clew to the laby- 
rinth, no secret which is to supersede the usual course of philo- 
sophical investigation. He has fulfilled these conditions. He 
has suggested no suspicions, and shocked no prejudices.” 


ANNIVERSARIES. 


The May meetings in England seem to have been well at- 
tended and full of interest. The most attractive feature of the 
meetings of our Unitarian brethren was the appearance of the 
Rev. Stopford Brooke for the first time in one of their pulpits, 
and the Sunday-school Jubilee also created much enthusiasm. 
Mr. Brooke’s sermon on “ What think ye of Christ?” is warm, 
earnest, and positive. He endeavors to unite all liberal Chris- 
tians, no matter how much they may differ about the supernat- 
ural, under the name of Jesus, personal love to him as a man, 
and an intense belief that his ideas are the roots of salvation for 
humanity, faith in his personal life with the race and the individ- 
ual, and a heart-felt application of his life to the wants of the 
human race. There is no fear, Mr. Brooke says, that the love of 
the Father will die out. Jesus is the revealer of the Father, and 
constantly leads us beyond himself to God. Our emotion 
toward the Father is in proportion to our emotion toward Jesus. 
This is not at all inconsistent with our ideas of the subordination 

12 
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of the Son to the Father, although Mr. Brooke thinks that per- 
haps our Trinitarian friends will say such a belief is theirs, not 
ours. On the contrary, we may say that such a clear, simple 
belief cannot be theirs, because there is always such a confusion 
of thought in communing with their Trinity. These statements 
of Mr. Brooke, or we may say convictions, have always been the 
inspiration of Unitarian Christians; and we earnestly trust that 
no elation of free thought, no fancied independence, no heights 
of stoicism, will cut us off as a denomination from this divine 
Leader of the Ages, or make us ashamed to lean on him who sees 
further than we, in our foolish presumption of knowledge, can 
begin to comprehend. At the meetings of the Suffolk Congrega- 
tional Union, a layman, Mr. Slater, read a paper on the ineffect- 
iveness of their worship in many ways, and recommended more 
change of attitude in prayer, the joining of the congregation in 
the service, and a more colloquial style in the pulpit. Some very 
handsome resolations were passed in the General Congregational 
Union in regard to Mr. Gladstone. 

The Scotch General Assemblies occupy considerable space in 
the Christian World. We must say they look very dull, com- 
pared with the live-speaking of the Orthodox and Baptist meetings 
in England. The committee for the conversion of the Jews re- 
ported only one man converted. One gentleman was solemnly 
deposed from the ministry on a charge of immorality, another 
was lowered in his position on account of falsehood, fraud, and 
wilful imposition. The Sunday question was discussed ; and the 
recent exhibition of pictures by the Glasgow Sunday Society was 
strongly condemned, as also the prolongation of the House of 
Commons sittings into Sabbath morning. Ministers were re- 
buked for using trains on the Lord’s day, and these offenders 
were threatened with a summons before their Presbyteries. This 
dreary report seems very much like a chapter out of our old 
Puritan despotism in colonial times: only there was a reality 
about those men. They acted up to their light, and produced 
fine results on account of their sincerity and righteousness. But 
these men seem to be bolstering up a decaying church, juiceless 
and cold. Some of their ministers, however, are alive, as, for in- 
stance, a Rev. Dr. Whyte on “ Ministerial Efficiency,” who came 
down so hard on the old duii szethods of preaching that it created | 
an excitement, and was read all over the couutry, through the 
columns of the Daily News, So the papers are doing their part 
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everywhere to revive true genuine religion, much as we may say 
about the secular spirit of the day. Speaking of the press re- 
minds us of Dr. Parker’s notable address before the Union. It 
was on “Orthodoxy of the Heart”; and, although the Doctor is 
supposed to be sufficiently sound in theory to satisfy his hearers, 
he succeeded in making out the graces of the Christian character 
to be the genuine Orthodoxy, and pleased all parties. He hit 
off the general press a little by saying that, although it was wise 
in ignoring all party religion, it seemed well aware that a cattle 
show was infinitely more interesting than a meeting of the Con- 
gregational Union and a match at football than a debate in con- 
vocation. “The press,” he said, “hates the month of May. It issues 
one order to all May meeting reporters, in three syllables, ‘Cut it 
short.’ This, he said, leads some impetuous minds to believe that 
England has no God, and the daily press is its prophet.” But he 
confesses that the Zimes frequently has an article which not only 
understands theological perspective and controversial color, but 
is written with the candor of an upright mind, and the moral 
sympathy which feels that God’s kingdom is larger than man’s 
church. “The Pall Mall Gazette has done good service. [Cheers.] 
Now and then, the sedate Spectator has been on the point of 
saying, ‘Almost thou persuadest me to be something else.’ Of 
the Saturday Review no incautious man has ever said, ‘ Behold 
he prayeth”” (Laughter. ] 

A “working man” pays a fine tribute to the Spicer Street 
Mission Chapel maintained by the Unitarians, in the columns of 
the Christian World. He says he no more thinks of asking the 
dogmas of a church before he enters it than the politics of a hotel 
before he goes in. For the life of him, he cannot see much dif- 
ference. They all seem to believe pretty much the same thing, 
at least when they talk on matters that he can understand. Here 
were Dr. Martineau (Unitarian), Mr. Alanson Picton (moderate 
orthodox), Rev. Mr. Barnett (Rector of Whitechapel), and others. 
The hall was crowded to hear them talk about helping the poor 
of London; and the whole meeting, he says, “satisfied his pet 
feeling about the fundamental unity of all sects.” 

Marrua P. Lower. 
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Keilschrifttexte Sargon’s, Kinigs von Assyrien (722-705 v. Chr.), 
nach den Originalen neu herausgegeben, umschrieben, tibersetzt 
und erklart, von Dr. D. G. Lyon, Professor an der Harvard 
Universitaét, Cambridge, U.S.A. Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs’sche 
Buchhandlung, 1883. 4to, pp. xvi, 93. 


The history of King Sargon is one of the most brilliant results 
of Assyrian study. A few years ago, the name was known only 
as occurring once in the Bible (Isa. xx., 1), where it was supposed 
to be not a proper name, but a royal title or the title of a great 
officer of the crown. How easy it is to make ingenious conject- 
ures about unknown things one may see by looking at the older 
commentaries on Isaiah (there is a still more striking conjectural 
literature in the case of Ur of the Chaldees). But the decipher- 
ment of the inscriptions gave the history of Sargon in full. It 
turns out that he was the founder of the last and most renowned 
of the Assyrian dynasties, himself a great conqueror, a lesser 
Alexander, and his successors, Sennacherib, Esarhaddon, and 
Assurbanipal (Sardanapalus), men of military and administrative 
ability and enlightened patrons of literature and art. 

The study of Sargon’s inscriptions began more than thirty 
years ago, when Botta published his Monument de Ninive (Paris, 
1849-50), which contained the bull-inscription and others. His 
text was followed by Oppert in his edition of the Khorsabad- 
inscription (Paris, 1863). The inscriptions given in Mr. Lyon’s 
volume were also published by Oppert in 1870, with the excep- 
tion of the bronze-inscription. Other similar publications from 
Sargon have been made at various times. Notwithstanding these 
studies, however, there was still need of a carefully edited Sargon- 
text. “I have given the cuneiform text of these inscriptions,” 
says Mr. Lyon, “for the reason that preceding editions leave 
much to be desired. Accurate reproduction of the originals is a 
fundamental condition of progress in Assyrian study. Many diffi- 
culties are solved as soon as one has the correct text. At the 
same time, I hope that my edition will offer a not unwelcome 
contribution to Assyrian palwography. The original texts have, 
to a limited extent, the character of (not altogether faultless) 
manuscripts, and can be faithfully reproduced only by auto- 
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graphy or lithography.” He adds that he has transcribed all 
these texts from the original tablets in the British Museum and 
the Louvre with his own hand. We have, therefore, what is 
equivalent to a fac-simile, the value of which all scholars will 
understand. The texts given are as follows: the cylinder- 
inscription, after four copies, two in Paris and two in London; 
the bull-inscription, after two forms in the Louvre, on bulls 
brought from Sargon’s palace at Dur-Sarrukin; the bronze- 
inscription (here edited, so far as I know, for the first time), 
from the Louvre; the silver-inscription, Louvre; the gold-in- 
scription, Louvre; the antimony-inscription, Louvre. The four 
last came from the foundation of Sargon’s palace. The cunei- 
form texts are followed by transcription, German translation, 
commentary —and glossary. With these helps, the work be- 
comes a valuable aid to students of cuneiform. There exists no 
satisfactory grammar or lexicon of Assyrian: each student has 
to some extent to work out his forms for himself; and a publi- 
cation of this sort, in which the grammatical and lexicographical 
questions are stated and, as far as possible, answered, will be wel- 
come to all who are struggling with the difficulties of the cu- 
neiform characters. This first product of American Assyrian 
scholarship has received warm praise from the best European 
scholars, and is the prelude, let us hope, to a wide and fruitful 
activity in this inviting field. 

C. H. Toy. 


By-ways of Nature and Life. By Clarence Deming. New 

York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1884. 

Among the letters which have found their way to the news- 
paper columns of the day, few, if any, have surpassed in variety 
and novelty those contributed to the New York Hvening Post 
by Clarence Deming, which are now offered to the public in 
book form, under the name of By-ways of Nature and Life. 
Mr. Deming, in the first letter, takes us to Whitechapel Road 
in London, to see. the things which could only belong to a place 
where “everything, including character, was sold,” but yet 
where, in one of its halls in which a stereopticon lecture on 
America was being held, there arose with one accord a thousand 
or more of its humble inhabitants enthusiastically to salute the 
pictures of Lincoln and Garfield as they appeared before them. 
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Then he takes us to the London Zodlogical Gardens, where he 
introduces us to Mr. A. D. Bartlett, who, having been the super- 
intendent for twenty years and connected with the gardens for 
fifty years, adds much to the instruction of the visit. Then we 
go with him to a British election in Northampton the day when 
Bradlaugh was elected, from which we go to Woolwich to see 
the gun foundry, and come back to London to meet the fog, 
which he vividly describes. Later, we visit Waterloo, and see 
once more the old farm-house of Hougomont; while we think 
how strange it seems “that the historic victory should have 
received its name from a little village miles away from the field 
where the Iron Duke sent off his first despatches rather than 
from the stronghold that saved the day.” 

We go to Windsor on the river Avon, a dozen miles from its 
mouth, to see the wonderful giant tides of Fundy and learn some 
interesting things about them. At another time, he takes us to 
Newfoundland, and tells us of the cod-fisheries there. Then we 
stop for a while at its chief city, St. John, with its thirty thousand 
inhabitants, and learn of the business of seal-hunting on the ice- 
fields, which industry is confined to this city alone. And this is 
not enough. We must go to Heart’s Content, some fifty miles 
from there, “the great station of the Anglo-American Company 
where three of their cables land,” to receive some pleasant 
information as to the work done there. 

We fish with him in the tropic seas. We visit Cuba, and learn 
something of her country, customs, and people, and particularly 
of her “shadows.” We go to Nassau,— among the Bahamas,— 
«the leading sponge-port of the globe,” where every year are 
exported to all parts of the world $300,000 worth of sponges, to 
see some of the workings of this useful business. 

Then we go to the bottom of the deepest coal-mine on this 
continent, that of Pottsville, Penn., where, from its depth of 
fifteen hundred and seventy-six feet, two hundred cars, holding 
about four tons each, are lifted every day. We visit Dennisville 
in New Jersey, to learn of the industry —which sprang up in 
1812 —of exhuming the old white cedar trees, as they lie in 
countless numbers below the surface of its ten square miles of 
swamp. 

We visit Bradford city to realize more fully the marvels of 
petroleum. We voyage on the snaky Oklawaha River in Florida 
to its source at Silver Spring, which is said to be the largest 
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spring in the world. We eagerly listen while he tells us of the 
“ oddities of fish-craft.” 

At another time, we are in Michigan, sailing on the Ausable 
River, catching the grayling by day and camping out in the 
lonely, damp forest by night. Later, we are logging in the Michi- 
gan wilds, where the “annual product of lumber is one quarter 
that of our whole country, and reaches more than 4,000,000,000 
feet; in other words, cut in boards twelve inches wide and one 
inch thick, the yearly product would reach 800,000 miles, and 
would suffice for a double boarded fence with posts, sixteen times 
around the earth.” Then he takes us on “black ice,” to show 
some of the peculiar phases of vegetable and animal life. And 
this is not enough. We must follow him on a Yankee “coon- 
hunt,” where in one night, in a few hours’ time, five raccoons are 
caught, weighing some fifteen pounds each. We must see a 
picture of a genuine Yankee town-meeting in Litchfield, Conn., 
and enjoy his pleasant reminiscenses of the old college ball- 
ground in New Haven, when “the nines of Yale and Harvard 
met for their first contest of the year.” And, if we are sons of 
Connecticut, we must surely hear his description of the old 
historic meeting-house near by, out of which was born the Centre 
Church of to-day. Then, before we become crazy with all this 
new knowledge, we must go to the New York State asylum at 
Utica, and visit “among the maniacs” there. But the heart 
saddens and the mind questions at such a sight; and we turn 
away to visit a Southern planter in his home, and learn, among 
other things, of the good use made of the cotton seed, which 
before the war practically went to waste except a small fraction 
used as land-dressing and what was saved for planting, but 
from which within a few- years have been manufactured 
$10,000,000 worth of oil and oil-cake. 

We go with him to the “ Shoe-string District,” bordering upon 
Mississippi River, and get some idea of the political havoc which 
followed the Civil War. And, finally, he takes us to the “ Missis- 
sippi Bends,” where he leaves us to study the negroes there in 
their rites and worship, their songs and hymns, with the informa- 
tion that these are probably “the purest types of their race to be 
found this side of Africa.” Such an instructive and entertaining 
book of nature and life should be within reach of every school 
and home to furnish an occasional reading chapter. 

E. P. Ge 
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The Jahrbuch fir Protestantische Theologie, No. 1, for 1884, 
contains the conclusion, the more interesting portion, of Pastor 
Happel’s careful study of the relationships of Buddhism and 
Christianity. He agrees in the main with Dr. Hedge’s views of 
the two religions. Holtzmann contributes a paper on the De- 
velopment of the Christ Image in Art. Archdeacon von Soden 
has a fine critical study of the Epistle of James, which he attrib- 
utes to a born Jew, who had probably known and revered the 
brother of the Lord; “but beyond probabilities we cannot 
reach.” The opening article is an able address on the Doc- 
trines of Natural Religion and Natural Law, an h.storical parallel 
by Licentiate Rietschi of Mtnchenbuchsee. 
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